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The  Beautiful  Land. 

■T  THOMA*  MACKELLCA. 

There  is  a  laad  imnorul. 

The  beauuful  of  leads : 

Bestde  the  ancieat  portal 
A  sentry  grimly  sUods. 

He  only  can  endo  it, 

And  open  wide  the  door  ; 

And  mortals  who  pass  thrsagh  H, 
Ars  moruls  acrer  more. 

That  floriods  laad  is  Heaven, 

And  death  the  sentry  grim  ; 

The  Lord  therefore  has  given 
The  opening  keys  to  him. 

And  ransomed  spirits,  sighing 
And  sorrowful  for  sin, 

Do  pass  the  gate  in  dying. 

And  freely  enter  in. 

Thoegh  dark  and  drear  the  passage. 
That  leadeth  to  the  gate, 

Yet  grace  comes  with  the  message, 
To  sools  that  watch  and  wait ; 

And  at  the  time  appointed, 

A  messenger  comes  down. 

And  leads  the  Lord’s  anointed 
From  the  cross  to  glory’s  crown. 

Their  sighs  are  lost  in  singing. 
They’re  blessed  in  their  tears  ; 

Their  journey  heavenward  winging. 
They  leave  to  earth  their  fears. 

Death  like  an  angel  ssemetb — 

“  We  welcome  thee,"  they  cry  ; 

Their  face  with  glory  beameth — 
’Tia  life  for  them  to  die. 


Errors  growing  out  of  high  views  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration. 

nr  AT.  ACV.  BISHOP  MEADE. 


FIRST  ERROR. 

If  there  be  no  moral  regeneration  except  in 
baptism,  and  this  be  indispensable  for  Heaven, 
it  is  to  be  expected  indeed,  that  those  so 
believing,  should  not  only  feel  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  have  their  children  baptized,  (and 
they  ought  to  be,  under  any  view  of  it,  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  privilege,  and  hasten  to  its  per¬ 
formance  as  a  bounden  duty,)  but  suffer  pain¬ 
ful  apprehension,  lest,  if  it  should  be  for  any 
cause  omitted,  perdition  might  be  the  certain 
consequence  to  the*  child  dying  unbaptized. 
In  some  of  their  books  this  is  manifest.  In 
ihe  Children’s  Magazine  volume  34,  page 
200,  a  mother  is  represented  as  sitting  in  great 
unhappiness  by  the  side  of  a  dying  child 
whose  baptism  had  been  neglected,  and  only 
intent  upon  having  water  brought  against  the 
minister  should  come.  ‘‘  With  this  water  by 
her,  she  sal  watching  her  child,  and  listening 
to  see  if  he  still  breathed.”  A  question  is  then 
asked,  "  and  if  the  poor  baby  had  died  unbap- 
lized  what  would  have  become  of  his  soul  ?” 
Answer  :  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  we  know 
that  God’s  mercy  is  infinite,  even  beyond  his 
promises,  but  his  promise  of  eternal  life  is 
made  to  those  who  are  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.”  If  this 
poor  mother  had  failed  through  any  neglect 
of  her  own  to  have  her  child  baptized,  she 
would  have  left  undone  that  one  thing  which 
could  make  him,  according  to  God’s  promise, 

"  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom.”  Now,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  with  this  question,  we  pause 
to  make  an  objection  to  the  language  here 
used,  and  used  in  many  other  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  and  which  ascribes  to  the  Scriptures 
of  God  what  are  only  the  words  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  iTowever  faithfully  they  may  represent 
when  properly  understood,  the  meaning  of 
God’s  word.  In  the  first  place  it  says,  "  that 
God’s  promise  of  eternal  life  is  to  those  who 
are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost.”  This  is  not  so.  This 
promise  is  to  those  who  believe  and  are  bap¬ 
tized.  So  that  we  cannot  plead,  in  the  way 
affirmed,  the  certain  promise  of  life  to  bap¬ 
tized  children  dying  in  infancy ;  however 
surely,  on  good  grounds,  we  may  believe  it. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  said,  ‘‘  she  would  have 
left  undone  that  one  thing  which  could  make 
him,  according  to  God's  promise,”  ‘‘a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheri¬ 
tor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Now  this  is 
our  confident  hope,  that  children,  whose  bap¬ 
tism  is  to  be  retained,  as  our  article  says, 
‘‘  because  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of 
Christ,”  are  thus  united  to  Christ’s  body,  his 
Church  ;  thus  acknowledged  as  his  covenant 
children ;  thus  promised  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ;  but  to  affirm  of  these  words  of  the 
Church,  that  they  are  the  certain  promise  of 
God,  is  to  confound  together  what  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Prayer-book  are  called  human 
writings,  and  therefore  fallible,  with  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  an  error  as  this,  I 
say,  is  often  seen  in  the  books  under  con¬ 
sideration.  We  now  proceed  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  child’s  baptism.  ‘‘  But  the  child 
did  live  to  have  those  drops  of  water  sprinkled 
on  his  forehead,  and  those  holy  words  pro¬ 
nounced  over  him ;  and  when  he  drew  his 
last  breath,  and  fell  asleep  on  his  mother’s 
knee,  she  knew  (by  reason  of  his  baptism) 
that  he  was  gone  to  join  the  rest  of  Christ’s 
faithful  departed.”  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
*  add  here,  what  is  said  of  the  mother  herself, 
after  having  become  religious,  and  being  on 
a  certain  occasion  dangerously  ill.  “  The  one 
thing  she  cared  for  was  to  have  her  strength 
and  senses  spared,  that  she  might  receive  the 
holy  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
ChrisL  That  was  her  wish  until  she  received 
it,  and  her  comfort  afterwards.” 

Faith  taught  her  that  no  food,  to  lengthen 
her  life  on  earth,  could  be  worth  that  Heaven¬ 
ly  food  to  preserve  her  soul  and  body  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life ;  that  no  medicine,  to  relieve  her 
pain,  could  be  worth  so  much  as  the  precious 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  could  heal 
the  soul.” 

Now,  what  we  object  to  in  this  narrative  is, 
not  that  the  mother  was  anxious  to  comply 
with  what  she  believed  to  be  God’s  will,  and 
her  dqty  and  privilege — the  baptism  of  the 
child — but  that  she  lost  sight  of  all  else,  and 
seemed  to  attach  salvation  to  this  alone,  and 
considered  the  failure  of  this  as  the  loss  of  her 
child’s  soul.  Could  she  not  have  been  made 
to  think  and  say  8omethij;g  of  Christ’s  death 
for  her  child  as  its  atonement ;  of  Christ’s 
tenderness  to  children,  taking  them  into  his 
arms — not  to  baptize  them  as  necessary  to 
their  salvation— but  to  bless  them,  saying  “of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?”  Coi|id  she 
not,  by  faith,  have  carried  her  child  4nd  pul 
him  in  the  arms  of  Christ,  while  preparing 
for  its  baptism  ?  And  as  to  her  partaking  «f 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  the  (me  thing  sit 


cared  for^  in  the  prospect  of  death,  was  there 
no  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ  which  fnsghi 
have  comforted  her ;  might  she  not,  bad  the 
minister  failed  to  come,  have,  according  to 
our  Rubric,  partaken  of  Chrirt’s  body  and 
blood  as  really  and  effectually  in  the  holy  ex¬ 
ercises  of  her  soul,  and  might  she  not  as  a 
Christian,  have  cared  how  she  might  die,  so 
as  to  glorify  God  and  blesa  her  surrounding 
friends?  In  these  respects,  we  consider  the 
account  very  defective,  as  laying  undue,  nay, 
the  whole  emphasis  on  the  participation  of 
outward  ordinances,  and  making  a  wrong  im- 
;  pression  on  the  reader  as  to  our  blessed 
!  religion. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following 
passages  from  two  other  volumes.  In  one, 
entitled  Hazlewood  School, published  in  1843, 
pages  22,  23,  we  find  the  following  words 
spoken  of  the  mother  of  a  child  who  died  : 

“  They  comforted  her,  and  said  the  little  girl 
was  gone  to  a  safe  place  before  she  could  be 
tempted  to  sin,  and  that  as  she  bad  taken  her 
to  Church  to  be  baptized,  she  might  feel  sure 
her  little  girl  belonged  to  Christ’s  church,  and 
would  go  to  Heaven.”  Again,  as  to  another 
child  :  “  He  knew,  that  if  he  bad  died  as 
young  as  the  baby,  he  would  have  been  safe 
too,  for  he  too,  had  been  baptized.”* 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  these  places  of  the 
real  grounds  of  the  Christian’s  hope  for  the 
salvation  of  his  child,  the  love  of  Christ  iu 
dying  for  us,  the  promises  of  the  covenant  to 
our  children  as  well  as  to  ourselves  ;  but  only 
the  act  of  baptism  is  put  forth — the  fixed  idea 
in  the  writer’s  mind. 

Since  I  have  referred  to  both  sacraments 
in  the  above  remarks,  1  will  here  notice  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  23d  volume,  13th  page,  of  the 
Children’s  Magazine,  which  appears  to  me 
ve<^y  objectionable,  as  changing  the  order  of 
Uid-Aeaiis  of  grace  not  a  little.  “  The  means 
established  by  G<hU  whereby  his  favor  is  to 
be  obtained,  are  Ist,  prayer  ;  2df  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  his  regenerating  grace  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism  ;  3d,  the  holy  communion  of 
bis  most  blessed  body  and  blood  in  the  sacra 
menl  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  To  which,  if 
we  add  readings  hearings  and  meditating  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures^  we  shall  have  done  all 
on  our  part  towards  our  growth  iu  grace.” 
The  use  of  the  word  is  not  even  numbered 
among  the  means  of  grace,  but  only  mentioned 
as  something  to  be  added.  Surely  it  is  not 
thus  that  the  sacred  writers  esteem  it,  seeing 
that  they  so  often  speak  of  our  “  being  born 
agaio  of  the  word  of  God.”t 

SECOND  ERROR. 

Another  error,  growing  out  of  this  undue 
estimate  of  the  effects  of  baptism,  and  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  it,  is  to  be 
seen,  we  think,  in  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  books  speak  of  those  dying  in  infancy, 
or  even  pfous  believing  adults  dying  unbap- 
lized,  being  saved,  if  at  all,  by  the  uncove- 1 
named  mercies  of  God,  just  as  the  heathen  are. 

Thus,  in  a  little  story,  Frances  Lucas,  page 
36,  one  is  made  to  say,  “  I  have  wondered 
whether  the  parents  considered  that  their 
children  could  only  be  saved,  (those  dying 
without  baptism,)  as  the  heathen  must  be,  by 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.”  Again, 
in  the  Questions  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
p.  61,  “  Unbaplized  persons  have  no  more 
claims  to  the  promises  of  God,  through  Christ, 
than  foreigners  and  strangers  have  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.” 

The  instances  are  numerous  wherein  bap¬ 
tism  is  represented,  not  merely  as  necessary 
on  our  part  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  covenant,  or  entering  into  it,  but  to  our 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  covenant 
promises  of  God,  whether  we  be  believing 
adults,  or  the  children  of  the  faithful,  if  un¬ 
baptized. 

This  error  arises,  I  think,  from  a  partial 
view  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  regard  the  seal  thereof,  or  one  of  the 
seals,  as  the  whole  ;  and  not  remembering 
that,  though  the  common  meaning  of  a  cove¬ 
nant  implies  an  agreement  or  regular  bargain 
between  two  parties,  having  an  equal  right  to 
contract,  and  having  deliberately  entered  into 
it,  yet,  that  the  word  covenant,  as  used  by 


God  in  bis  Word,  is  somewhat  different.  God  \ 
coDiinually  calls  it  my  tovenani  ;  be  makes 
the  promises,  and  requires  the  duties,  without 
eonsuhing  us,  and  can  fulfill  his  promises 
•▼eo  where  aN  the  comaandmenta  are  not 
complied  whh  by  us,  knowing  bow  to  dis¬ 
pense  whb  them  without  being  untme  to  his 
word.  He  has  nowhere  said,  that  his  promi¬ 
ses  could  not  and  would  not  be  fulfilled,  ex¬ 
cept  all  that  he  directs  should  be  observed, 
no  mailer  what  be  the  cause  of  failure ;  and 
that  be  must  needs  save  all  such,  if  at  all,  by 
some  uncovenanted  mercy.  It  was  not  thus 
that  he  spoke  of  the  people  of  Israel,  or  their 
children,  in  the  wilderness,  dying,  as  they 
were,  for  forty  years,  without  the  rite  of  cir¬ 
cumcision.  They  were  still  bis  covenant 
people,  though  without  the  seal  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  God  sometimes  calls  circumcision  his 
covenant — his  covenant  in  their  flesh  ;  at 
others,  he  calls  the  law  gpven  on  Sinai  his 
covenant,  putting  a  part  for  the  whole.  They 


baptism  of  the  adult,  something  is  prayed  for 
“  which  by  nature  he  cannot  have “  that 
he  may  delivered  from  wrath “  that  he  mav 
be  amde  an  heir  of  everlasiing  salvation  r* 
the  very  same  things  which  were  asked  for 
tbe  infant.  The  infant  and  the  truly  repent¬ 
ing  adult  are  then,  both  of  them,  in  baptism, 
“  made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,” 
from  “  having  been  bom  in  sin,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  wrath.” 

And  now  we  ask,  did  tbe  Church,  in  these 
words,  mean  to  say  of  tbe  most  pioos  believ¬ 
ing  adults  coming  to  baptism,  and  of  all  the 
children  of  the  most  faithful  parents,  who  had 
long  before,  perhaps,  by  tbe  prayer  of  faith, 
given  them  to  G^,  pleading  the  promises 
maJe  to  the  seed  of  believers,  that  they  were 
all,  op  to  the  very  moment  and  act  of  baptism, 
only  objects  of  the  divine  wrath  in  its  worst 
sense— children  and  servants  of  the  Devil — 
having  no  part  in  Christ — his  death  having 
still  had  tbe  tables  of  tbe  law,  and  all  his  com- 1  bad  no  efficacy  for  them — the  Holy  Ghost 
mandments  by  Moses,  which  are  called  the  j  having  taken  no  interest  in  them,  never  hav 


covenant,  and  were  under  God’s  special  di¬ 
rection,  and  in  some  measure  obedient.  It  is 
not  by  tbe  affixing  of  a  seal  only  to  an  instru 


ing  been  given  to  any  of  them,  either  adult  i 
or  child  ;  and  that  if,  perchance,  any  of  them  - 
should  die  unbaptized,  they  must  be  con-  j 


ment  that  two  parties  can  covenant.  God  and  !  signed  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 


^  On  thia  aubject,  and  in  opposition  to  what  I  have 
said,  a  paasago  from  Bishop  White’a  locturea  on  the 
catechism  is  adduced,  in  which  he  quotes  the  declara 
tion  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  that  **  children  which 
are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  tin,  are 
undoubtedly  aaTed;’’  but  Bishop  White’s  note  on 
that  subject  on  the  same  page  ought  to  have  been 
added  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  bis  views.  In  that 
he  saya  concerning  the  declaration  in  the  English 
Prayer.book,  "  It  has  been  left  out  of  the  American 
Prayer-book,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  lest  it  should 
seem  impliedly  to  countenance  the  notion  that  un-  j 
baptized  infants  are  not  saved."  On  page  17  tbe  ' 
Biahop  also  clearly  eipresses  his  opinion  against  the 
entertaining  any  doubt  of  the  aalvation  of  au  infant 
dying  unbaptized.  Speaking  of  the  obvious  duty  of 
parents  to  procure  an  early  initiation  of  their  children 
into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism,  he  adds,  "this 
is  not  said  with  any  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  aal 
vation  of  the  child  on  tbe  transaction.  Circumcision 
under  the  law,  and  baptiam  under  the  gospel,  being 
tbe  signs  of  covenants  between  God  and  man,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  divine  attributes  to  suppose  that 
SLy  heirs  of  the  intended  benehts  become  disappointed 
of  it— in  the  former  case  by  death  before  the  eighth 
day  appointed  fbr  the  ceremony — and  in  the  latter 
case  by  any  imperious  necessity— or  in  either  by  the 
neglect  of  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  procuring  the 
initiation  has  been  laid." 

To  this  let  me  add  as  a  proof  that  the  Church  does 
not  encourage  Ihe  language  of  doubt  which  some  are 
disposed  to  use  on  this  subject,  that  whereas  she  for¬ 
bids  that  funeral  service  which  is  provided  in  our 
Prayer-book  to  be  read  over  unbaptized  adults,  there 
is  no  such  interdict  as  to  unbaptized  children  ;  that 
service  she  considers  ns  improper  for  unbaptized  adults, 
supposing,  no  doubt,  that  they  have  wilfully  neglected 
a  divine  command,  and  thus  given  evidence  of  a  want 
of  true  piety  ;  while  it  is  etherwise  with  children. 

In  relation  to  Bishop  White’a  sentiments  on  baptis- 
mal  regeneration,  it  is  due  to  him  to  that  while 
many  of  ua  cannot  adopt  his  views,  if  we  rightly  nn. 
derstsnd  them,  yet  he  does  declare  most  expressly 
that  **  no  considerate  person  supposes  that  in  infant 
baptiam  any  moral  chauge  is  wrought  in  the  mind  of 
an  infaut."  He  speaks  also  of  some  who  regard  "re 
generation  as  a  species  of  mechaiiicsl  operation  nn  a 
being  without  ideas  and  incapable  of  the  exercise  of 
the  ictellectual  ficrflty."  See  his  works  on  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  p.  aii-tw. 

t  It  is  objected  to  this  complaint,  that  the  article  in 
which  the  matter  complained  of  is  found,  ia  an  analysis 
of  the  Catechism,  and  that  what  was  said  about  read- 
ing,  bearing  and  ancditating  on  God’s  words  being  ad¬ 
ded*  to  prayer  and  the  aacramenta,  was  so  added  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  in  tbe  Catechism.  I  canuot  consent 
that  such  omission  should  be  imputed  to  the  Catechism. 
Iu  that  I  find  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  is  a  summary 
of  the  great  truths  of  God’s  word— I  find  sn  explsna- 
tiou  of  that  Creed— I  find  the  moral  law,  and  an  ex- 
cellcnt  explanation  of  that  law  following  after,  and  at 
tbe  time  of  baptiam  thia  Creed  and  tbete  command, 
ments  arc  expressly  directed  to  be  taught  the  childreu 
as  means  of  grace.  It  ia  denied  therefore  that  ths 
Catechism  requires  to  bo  thus  amended  or  added  to, 
or  thit  my  complaint  was  groundless. 


Abraham  covenanted  many  years  before  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  ordained  as  the  outward  token 
of  the  covenant.  God  comroandedT  and  prom 
ised ;  Abraham  believed  and  obeyed  ;  and 
thus  they  entered  into  covenant.  Jewish 
parents  believed  Ghid’s  promise  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  with  their  hearts  covenanted  for 
them  with  the  Lord  before  the  outward  seal 
was  set.  Adults  who  believe  in  Christ  now, 
accept  his  salvation,  and  enter  into  covenant 
with  him  inwardly,  before  tbe  outward  seal  is 
put,  or  they  regularly  introduced  into  tbe  visi¬ 
ble  Church.  Christian  parents  now  believe 
tbe  promises  of  God  to  their  children  and 
g^ive  them  to  the  Lord  before  the  outward  bap- 
tisra.  And  shall  we  say,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  faith  and  penitence  of  adults,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  tbe  promises  to  the  children 
of  believers,  which  made  St.  Paul  say,  that 
they  were  holy  by  their  very  birth,  and  our 
Lord  to  take  them  in  his  arms  and  say,  “  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  that  if 
either  adults  or  cbil’ren  should  chance  to  die 
without  baptism,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
heathens-— cast  on  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God  ;  that  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
promised  mercies  of  Heaven,  but  must  rely 
on  something  not  contained  in  the  Bible, 
(which  God  sometimes  calls  his  covenant — 
the  words  of  his  covenant,)  and  for  which 
they  have  no  warrant.  Even  though  there 
were  no  circumcision,  so  there  was  tbe  new 
creature  ;  even  though  there  be  no  outward 
washing,  so  there  be  tbe  answer  of  a  good 
conscience,  (tbe  outward  acts  being  perhaps 
impossible,)  who  shall  say  that  the  subjects 
of  thu  gracious  change  shall  not  be  among 
“  those  pure  in  heart,”  to  whom  Christ ;orom- 
ised  Heaven  on  tbe  mount,  instead  of  being 
numbered  among  the  heathen,  who  have  no 
covenant  promises  made  to  them. 

With  the  invisible  Church,  or  the  faithful 
in  Christ,  we  must  all  of  necessity  be  either 
connected  by  a  true  faith  unto  salvation,  or 
separated  from  it  by  unbelief  to  damnation  ; 
but  as  to  the  visible  church,  we  may  be  more 
or  less  fully  united  with  it.  By  birth  in  a 
Christian  land,  of  Christian  parents,  by  edu¬ 
cation,  attendance  at  church,  and  reception  of 
the  Divine  oracles,  we  are  more  or  less  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  visible  church,  even  though 
not  having  received  the  sacraments ;  and  in 
this  way  may  be  benefited,  though  we  cannot 
be  considered  as  “fulfilling  all  righteousness,”  I 
or  being  full  members  thereof.  A  pious 
Q,uaker  cannot  be  considered  in  full  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  visible  church,  by  those  who 
believe  as  we  do  concerning  tbe  sacraments. 
Neither  can  a  baptized  person  be  considered 
as  a  full  member  of  the  church,  if  he  partake 
not  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  since  he  refuses  to 
use  one  of  the  seals  of  the  new  covenant ;  for 
it  is  thus  we  regard  and  speak  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Supper. 

In  tbe  above  remarks,  I  am  only  uttering 
the  sentiments  of  tbe  fathers  of  our  Church. 
Hooker  speaks  of  our  “  being  born  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,”  and  says,  “  that  bap¬ 
tism  is  a  seal  perhaps  to  the  grace  of  election 
before  received.”  In  what  is  called  Noel’s 
Catechism,  God  is  declared  to  be  a  Father  to 
Jewish  and  to  Christian  children  before  any 
outward  ordinance,  and  that  “  in  baptism  we 
receive  a  full  testimony  that  we  are  now  in 
the  number  of  the  sons  of  God.”  Pbilpot 
says,  that  *‘in/ant8  are  in  the  number  and 
scroll  of  God’s  people,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  baptized.”  That  we,  “  ought  to  judge  the 
people  of  God,  aa  well  by  the  free  and  liberal 
promise  of  God,  as  by  the  confession  of  faith;” 
“  that  children  are  received  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  before  baptism.”  Bishop  Hooper 
says,  that  the  promise  “  1  will  be  your  God, 
and  the  God  of  your  seed,”  is  our  ground  for 
believing  in  the  salvation  of  our  children 
dying  without  baptism.  Becon  says,  “  that 
through  baptism,  the  congregation  of  God  re- 
ceiveth  tbe  infant  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  was  received  before  through  the  grace 
of  his  promise.”* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  or  asked,  does  not 
the  hioguage  of  our  catechism,  in  almost  its 
first  words,  plainly  declare  a  different  doctrine, 
and  represent  every  thing  as  beginning  and 
being  accomplished  in  the  very  moment  and 
act  of  baptism,  since  it  says,  “  wherein  I  was 
made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  To 
this  I  answer,  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  these  words,  we  must  re¬ 
member,  that  whatever  it  be,  it  is  equally  for 
the  oldest  and  most  pious  adult  in  coming  to 
baptism,  and  for  the  yonngest  child — the  babe 
of  yesterday.  They  are  the  words  of  a 
**  Catechism, — that  is  to  say.  An  instruction 
to  be  learned  by  every  person^  before  he  be 
brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop.”  No 
person  may  be  confirmed  who  is  not  versed 
in  this  catechism,  according  to  the  preface  to 
the  confirmation  service.  The  baptismal  ser¬ 
vices  for  infants  and  adults  show  the  same 
thing,  that  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the 
infant,  tbe  same  is  that  of  tbe  adult,  so  far  as 
this  answer  in  the  catechism  goes.  At  the 

*  For  thcao  sad  other  examples,  see  again,  aa  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  eote  pp.  23-23  4  the  author’s  3d  chap, 
ter  of  the  Companicn  to  Uie  Font  and  Pulpit. 


Heaven,  even  as  the  heathen,  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  living  “  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.” 

la  this  to  be  believed  ?  And  if  not,  muat there  j 
not  be  some  other  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  to  be  taken — some  sense  consistent  with  | 
those  blessed  promise#  of  tJod  to  the  children 
of  believers  and  to  the  faith  and  penitence  of  ■ 
adults,  who  are  declared  by  the  apoetic,  as 
quoted  in  the  baptismal  service,  to  have  be¬ 
come  “  children  of  God  by  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  T”  1  mean  not  to  enter  into  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  that  may  be  designed  in  these 
words,  about  which  there  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  but  only  to  shew  what  they  cannot 
mean,  without  contradicting  the  Bible  and 
making  tbe  Prayer-book  inconsistent  with 
itself. 

One  thing  only  I  will  say,  that  viewing 
these  words  as  setting  forth  our  union  with 
I  the  visible  church— Christ’s  mystical  body— 
thus  becoming  members  of  Christ — our  being 
thus  owned  as  God’s  adopted  children — the 
children  of  covenant  and  promise — and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  conditional  public  title  to  Heaven, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  God’s 
churtb  and  people,  we  make  them  equally 
to  suit  the  adult  and  tbe  child  ;  for  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  have  been  thus  dealt  with 
before,  although  the  adult  has  received  in  his 
heart,  what  tbe  catechism  says,  children,  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age,  cannot  have — I 
mean  that  faith  and  repentance  to  which 
God's  promises  of  salvation  are  surely  made. 
May4  not  add,  that  as  it  is  said  our  Christian 
name  is  given  us  by  our  sponsors  in  baptism, 
thereby  "meaning  that  it  was  then  publicly 
given  and  certainly  fixed,  whereas,  in  most 
cases,  it  bad  been  actually  given  and  used  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  perhaps  years,  before¬ 
hand,  as  in  the  case  of  adults;  so  might  we 
say  of  spiritual  gifts,  bestowed  and  enjoyed 
long  before,  that  they  are  now  publicly  rati¬ 
fied — the  public  seal  of  God  set  to  them,  and, 
if  there  be  faithful  prayer,  such  a  measure  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  granted  at  the  time,  as  God 
may  see  fit  to  pour  out— even  of  that  same 
spirit  which  had  prepared  the  adult  for  the 
ordinance,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  have  operated  on  the  soul  of  the  child 
before  its  baptism,  even  from  or  in  the 
mother’s  womb  ;  or  may  now,  if  God  shall 
choose,  or  at  any  future  period,  begin  tbe 
work  of  sanctification,  although  we  cannot 
certainly  thank  God  for  that  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  we  can  have  no  certain  assurance,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  it,  and  God  having  no 
where  assured  us  that  it  is  so,  requiring  us  to 
believe  it,  and  still  less  to  make  it  the  very 
basis  of  our  religious  system,  the  whole  su¬ 
perstructure  being  regulated  by  it. 

Thia'  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
theovy  which  affirms,  that  tbe  Spirit  is  cer¬ 
tainly  given  in  baptism  in  such  a  manner  as 
it  was  never  given  before  nor  will  be  after ; 
in  truth,  that  it  was  never  given  before,  and 
that  its  subsequent  operations  are  only  the 
consequences  and  continuation  of  this  gift; 
that  it  then  took  up  its  abode  in  the  heart  of 
the  baptized,  and  continued  to  dwell  there, 
unless  expelled  by  great  post-baptismal  sins. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Traciarians,  that  our  Lord,  at  the  first,  gave 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  tbe  apostles,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
in  all  future  ages,  through  tbe  bishops  and 
ministers  of  apostolic  succession,  as  though  H 
came  not  on  any  afterward,  directly  from 
Heaven,  through  any  other  channel. 

(To  he  Continued ) 

Common  Sense. 

One  trait  of  a  sound  mind,  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  reformer,  is  good  common  sense.  1 
do  not  mean  by  this,  mere  ordinary  capaci¬ 
ties  of  mind,  but  a  delicate  mental  quality, 
that  acts  as  the  hair-spring  to  the  entire  ma¬ 
chinery  within.  And  what  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  successful  reformer  than  this  trait. 
W itbout  it  tbe  clock-work  in  man  runs  strange¬ 
ly  irregular.  Common  sense  gives  us  famili¬ 
arity  with  tbe  avenues  to  tbe  common  heart. 
It  sees  and  touches  the  hidden  springs  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  is  conversant  with  tbe  true 
relations  of  human  life.  It  gives  to  man  the 
power  of  adaptation  to  all  necessities  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  consistent  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  in  all  its  observations.  Like  instinct,  it 
acts  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  without  going 
through  with  tbe  slow  processes  of  reasoning. 
Like  conscience,  it  arrives  at  results,  without 
a  conscious  course  of  argumentation.  It  is 
the  instinct,  tbe  conscience  of  rational  nature. 
Under  its  influence  tbe  intellect  acts  in  a 
right  direction,  and  the  conduct  and  conver¬ 
sation  are  rendered  consistent  and  agreeable 
by  tbe  spontaneous  force  of  this  invisible 
regulator  of  mind.  As  the  conscience,  by  a 
ki^  of  moral  intuition,  discovers  the  obli¬ 
gations  that  result  from  the  natural  relations 
of  man,  so  the  faculty  of  common  sense,  if 
faculty  you  may  call  it — suggests  the  legiti¬ 
mate  bearings  and  relations  of  things  in  the 
great  world  around  us.  It  instinctively  per¬ 
ceives  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
and  appreciates  ibe  obvious  fitness  of  ihii  gs. 
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He  who  has  this  rare  truk  of  mind  bns  the 
power  to  make  principles  practical  and  to  ap- 
ply  general  rules  to  particular  cases.  He 
rarely  falls  into  mistakes  and  inconsistencies. 
Where,  in  all  the  world  is  good  common 
sense  more  needed,  than  in  the  responaibili- 
lies  coanected  with  ebaaging  the  habits  and 
hearts  of  men.  He  who  is  deficient  in  ibis 
gift  of  nature  will  labor  in  vaia  in  the  work  of 
reforming  human  nature.  What  is  more  ea- 
seniial  in  reform  than  thah  which  acquaints  us 
with  men  and  things,  and  shows  us  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  human  heart!  What  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  power  which  touches  the 
various  springs  of  human  action.  How  es¬ 
sential  in  tbe  work  of  moral  change  is  that 
sense  which  discovers  the  diversified  rela¬ 
tions  of  men,  and  enables  us  to  adapt  our¬ 
selves  usefully  to  the  exigencies  and  consti¬ 
tutions  around  us.  Who,  more  than  tbe  prac¬ 
tical  reformer,  needs  to  see  the  precise  rela¬ 
tion  between  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end, 
and  appreciate  the  proper  fitness  of  things. — 
Who,  most  of  all  men,  needs  to  shun  the 
improprieties  into  which  men  are  prone  to 
fall.  The  true  reformer  needs  to  understand 
tbe  art  of  applying  principles  to  particular 
circumstances,  and  adapting  general  rules  to 
particular  cases.  Without  a  pretty  good 
share  of  common  sense,  be  never  could  possess 
that  art. — Church  Mirror. 


The  Miserere  at  Rome. 

Tbe  night  on  which  our  Saviour  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  is  selected  for  this  service. 
Tbe  Sisline  Chapel  is  dimly  lighted,  to  cor¬ 
respond,  with  the  gloom  of  the  scene  shadow¬ 
ed  forth.  The  ceremonies  commenced  with 
the  chaunting  of  the  Lamentations.  Thirteen 
candles,  in  the  form  of  an  erect  triangle,  were 
lighted  up  in  the  beginning,  representing  the 
different  moral  lights  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Israel.  One  after  the  other  were  extinguished 
as  the  chaunt  proceeded,  until  the  last  and 
brightest  one  at  the  top,  representing  Christ, 
was  put  out.  As  they  one  by  one  slowly  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  deepening  gloom,  a  blacker 
night  seemed  gathered  over  the  hopes  and 
fate  of  man,  and  the  lamentation  grew  wilder 
and  deeper.  But  as  the  Prophet  of  Prophets, 
the  Light,  tbe  Hope  of  the  world,  disappeared, 
the  lament  suddenly  ceased.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  amid  the  deepening  gloom.  The 
catRstrophy  was  too  awful,  and  the  shock  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  sjieech.  He  who  had 
I  been  pouring  his  sorrowful  notes  over  the  de- 
!  parture  of  the  good  and  great  seemed  struck 
I  suddenly  dumb  at  this  greatest  wo.  Stunned 
and  stupified,  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
mighty  disaster.  I  never  felt  a  heavier  pres¬ 
sure  on  my  heart  than  at  this  moment.  The 
chapel  was  packed  in,  every  inch  of  it,  even 
out  of  the  door  far  back  into  the  ample  hall, 
and  yet  not  a  sound  was  heard,  I  could  hear 
the  breathing  of  the  mighty  multitude,  and 
amid  it  tbe  suppressed  half  drawn  sigh.  Like 
j  the chaunter each  man  seemed  to  say,  “Christ 
:  is  gone,  we  are  orphans — all  orphans!”  The 
silence  at  length  became  too  painful. 

I  thought  I  would  shriek  out  in  agony, 
when  suddenly  a  low  wail,  so  desolate,  and 
I  yet  so  tender,  like  tbe  last  strain  of  a  broken 
heart,  stole  slowly  out  from  the  distant  dark¬ 
ness,  and  swelled  over  the  throng,  that  the 
-  tears  rushed  unbidden  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
have  wept  like  a  child  in  sympathy.  It  then 
died  away,  as  if  the  grief  were  too  great  for 
the  strain.  Fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  dying 
tone  of  a  lute,  it  sunk  away  as  if  the  last  sigh 
of  sorrow  was  ended,  when  suddenly  there 
burst  through  the  arches  a  cry  so  piercing  and 
shrill,  that  it  seemed  not  the  voice  of  song, 
but  the  language  of  a  wounded  and  dying 
heart  in  its  last  agonizing  throb.  The  multi¬ 
tude  swayed  to  it  like  the  forest  to  the  blast. 
Again  it  ceased,  and  broken  sobs  of  exhausted 
grief  alone  were  heard.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  choir  rejoined  their  laihent,  and  seemed 
to  weep  with  the  weeper.  After  a  few  notes, 
they  paused  again,  and  that  sweet,  melancho¬ 
ly  voice- mourned  on  alone.  Its  note  is  still 
in  iny  ear.  I  wanted  to  see  tbe  singer.  It 
seemed  as  if  such  sounds  could  come  from 
nothing  but  a  broken  heart.  Ob  how  unlike 
i  the  joyful,  the  triumphant  anthem  that  swept 
through  the  same  chapel  on  the  morning  that 
symbolized  the  resurrection. — J.  T.  Headley. 

1 

Secret  Sins. 

It  has  been  said,  with  wisdom  and  with 
■  truth,  that  if  tbe  world  knew  us  as  we  know 
ourselves,  we  would  fly  from  the  abodes  of 
men  and  hide  in  the  dens  of  the  mountains,  or 
the  shades  of  the  wilderness.  It  may  not  be 
true  of  all;  it  is  true  of  me  and  of  many  who 
bflve  mingled  their  tears  with  mine  over  the 
indwelling  and  obstinate  depravity  of  tbe  hu¬ 
man  heart.  David  prayed,  “  Cleanse  thou 
!  me  from  secret  faults.”  Happy  and  yet  sad 
\  Psalmist !  happy  in  the  sweet  assurance  of 
pardoned  transgression,  and  sad  in  the  con- 
!  stantly  returning  evidence,  that  sin,  though 
vanquished,  was  not  yet  slain. 

Our  secret  sins  may  be  sins  of  thought. 
Notin  the  hour  of  seclusion  only,  does  the 
heart  wander  from  Gk)d  and  the  tempter  whis¬ 
per  treason  to  the  soul.  In  the  midst  of  the 
cares  or  tbe  pleasures  of  the  world,  the 
thought  of  sinful  indulgence  may  wax  strong 
and  ripen  into  rebellion  against  the  holy  law. 
Riches  may  be  coveted  with  an  idolatrous  de¬ 
sire.  Ambition  may  point  to  honors  that  can¬ 
not  be  clutched  with  pure  bands.  Lust  may 
riot  in  the  heart  and  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
and  for  a  season  reign.  We  would  not,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  have  our  dearest 
and  nearest  friend  acquainted  with  these 
covetous,  ambitious,  impure  thoughts.  When 
we  triumph  over  them,  we  would  have  them 
slain  and  buried  and  forgot. 

Our  secret  sins  may  be  those  of  neglect. 
The  closet  may  be  deserted.  The  hour  of  calm 
reflection,  of  quiet  study  of  the  word  of  God, 
may  be  overlooked.  Our  duty  to  a  periabing 
world  may  not  be  discharged.  And  tbe  con¬ 
fidence  we  feel  that  all  this  guilt  ia  concealed 
in  our  own  bosoms,  strengthens  us  to  bold 
op  our  beads  in  the  midst  of  God’s  people,  as 
if  we  were  men  of  faithfulness  and  prayer. 

And  doth  not  tbe  thought  of  sin  too  often 
ripen  into  a  sinful  act  ?  Let  tbe  ungodly  an¬ 
swer  !  Has  not  the  darkness  of  the  night 
covered  your  iniquity  from  the  eye  of  mao 


and  made  ^u  eaay  in  ike  indulgence  of  your 
unlmllowed  lusts !  Would  you  have  ventured 
to  debase  yourself  by  the  commmion  of  that 
secret  sin,  if  you  had  been  sure  it  would  find 
you  out ;  if  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  or  your 
parent,  or  your  child  had  been  the  companion 
of  your  walk,  when  you  wandered  and  fell. 
No.  The  hope  of  perpetual  aileoco  atified 
the  clamor  of  conscience,  stiffed  the  kent* 
ings  of  your  struggling  heart,  and  led  you  to 
the  verge,  from  which  you  made  the  awful 
plunge. 

Did  a  ChrisUan  ever  thus  fall!  Would 
David  have  sullied  hia  fair  fame  with  the  foul 
stain  of  adultery,  if  the  eye  of  Nathan  had 
looked  on  him,  as  when  the  prophet  said, 
“Thou  art  the  man.”  And  have  not  many 
of  God’s  people  been  tempted  to  sin  when 
they  were  sure  that  the  Church  and  the  world 
would  never  hear  of  their  iniquity  or  dream 
that  they  had  fallen  !  Alnsl  for  the  honor  of 
religion,  who  shall  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  say,  I  am  clean  ! 

But  did  it  ever  occur  to  lj>^.  Oh  Reader, 
whosoever  thou  art,  that  th^re  are  no  secret 
sins.  If  I  say,  surely  tbe  darkness  shall  cover 
roe,  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 
The  darkness  bideth  not  from  God  1  The 
night  abineih  as  the  day  !  Tbe  darkness  and 
the  light  are  both  alike  to  God  ! ! !  Terrible 
thought  to  the  transgressor!  Precious  thought 
to  the  humble  and  obedient  saint!  If  in 
that  hour  of  criminal  indulgence,  thou  hadst 
seen  the  broad  eye  of  Jehovah  gleaming 
through  the  darkness  upon  thee,  how  would 
thy  heart  have  quaked.  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  wrote  a  few  words  in  light  upon  the 
wall  and  the  knees  of  the  haughty  Belshazzar 
smote  together  with  fear.  And  if  the  omni¬ 
science  of  God  were  impressed,  as  it  should 
be,  on  thy  heart,  wherever  thou  wert,  by  the 
way,  or  by  the  fireside,  or  in  tbe  closet,  or  on 
thy  couch,  or  among  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  this  thought 
would  follow  thee,  Tiion,  Goo,  sbcst  me. 

There  are  no  secret  sins.  God  sees  them 
all.  God  writes  them  in  his  book.  This  is 
that  “other  book”  which  will  be  opened,  and 
out  of  which  thou  wilt  be  judged.  Those 
sins,  falsely  called  secret,  those  darling  sina 
now  cherished  in  the  dark  chambers  ^  thy 
heart,  will  then  be  published  to  the  gathered 
universe.  Angels  and  men  and  devils  will 
hear  the  record  and  that  one  sin,  which  no 
money  would  hire  thee  to  disclose,  will  be 
trumpeted  all  over  creation,  and  the  gathered 
scorn  of  heaven  will  come  down  on  thee. 
Think  of  this  when  the  tempter  oflfera  for¬ 
bidden  fruit,  and  swears  to  conceal  the  wick¬ 
edness,  if  thou  wilt  only  eat.  If  an  infant’s 
eye  were  on  thee,  thou  urouldst  forbear. 
Never  forget  that  the  eye  of  God  is  on  thee, 
and  the  heart  of  God  yearns  over  thee,  as  in¬ 
finite  tenderness  exclaims,  “  Oh  !  do  not  this 
abominable  thing  that  I  hate.” 

Oh  may  these  thoughts  ponesa  mj  breast. 

Where’er  I  roam,  where’er  I  real ; 

Nor  let  my  weaker  paaaiona  dare 

Cooaent  to  sin ;  fbr  tiod  ia  there. 

fiV.  y.  Observer. 

A  Word  to  Young  Men. 

Ik  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  Christian  pro- 
fession.  Be  not  satisfied  with  that  measure 
of  religious  character  that  shall  save  you 
from  the  discipline  of  the  church,  or  even  se¬ 
cure  your  salvation  so  as  by  fire.  Rise  up  to 
a  vigorous  and  lofty  lone  of  Christian  feeliag 
and  action.  Let  no  one  mark  your  daily  con¬ 
duct  without  perceiving  that  it  is  an  ever 
brightening  light.  And  here,  after  all,  is  the 
hope  of  the  country — the  hope  of  the  age.  If 
I  could  but  see  the  young  men  of  this  gene¬ 
ration,  as  a  body,  baptized  with  the  spirk  of 
true  Christianity,  and  acting  habitually  under 
a  high  sense  of  obligation,  I  ahould  confident¬ 
ly  expect  to  see  the  clouds  that  darken  our 
horizon  soon  pass  away.  And  I  should  then 
give  myself  no  concern  about  the  prevalence 
of  one  political  party  or  another ;  for  if  I 
could  be  sure  that  the  mass  were  acting  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  feeling,  and  that  an 
enlightened  and  active  conscience  was  in  the 
politics  of  the  nation,  I  ahould  have  no  fear 
that  the  mistakes  incident  to  human  weakness, 
would  ever  ereatlv  mar  our  public  prosperity. 
.Oh  if  I  could  feel  sure  that  the  young  men 
before  me, — the  young  men  of  the  nation  at 
large, — would  be  valiant  for  the  truth  and  the 
right,— I  would  defy  all  the  miserable  plot¬ 
ting  demagogues  of  the  land  to  ruin  my  coun¬ 
try.  I  would  say  to  all  evil  men,  whether  in 
high  or  low  places — whether  they  make  part 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  very  refuse  and  dregs  of  the  mob— I 
would  say  to  them — i(  it  must  be  so,  do  your 
best  to  ruin  us,  and  the  nation  will  lire  in  spite 
of  you.  Your  mission  of  evil  will  not  last 
always.  You  cannot  always  uuer  biller 
words,  or  perform  desperate  acts ;  for  ere 
long  your  voice  will  be  hushed,  and  your 
arms  folded  in  death.  I  pity  you,  but  1  fear 
you  not — /or  these  young  men,  full  of  faith 
in  God,  and  of  zeal  in  his  service,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  undo  the  wretched  labors  of  your 
life.  Could  I  but  feel  an  assurance  that  this 
would  be  so,  I  would  go  abroad  and  proclaim 
it  every  where;  I  would  entreat  every  man 
who  loves  his  country  or  bis  race,  to  fall  upon 
his  knees,  and  offtTup  thanksgivings  for  such 
a  gracious  interposition.  Oh,  k  is  a  glorious 
vision  to  dwell  upon — young  men  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  vision 
shall  go  out  in  darkness,  or  brighten  into  a 
glorious  accomplishment. — Dr.  Sprague. 

“  Let  me  praise  God  for  having  turned  me 
from  a  life  of  wo  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  hope.  Tbe  work  is  real.  1  can  no  more 
doubt  it  than  1  can  doubt  my  own  existence. 
The  whole  current  of  my  desires  is  altered. 
I  am  walking  quite  another  way,  though  I 
am  incessantly  stumbling  in  that  way.  1  had 
a  most  blessed  view  of  God  and  divine  things. 
O  bow  great  is  his  excellence  !  1  find  my 

heart  pained  for  want  of  words  to  praise  Him 
according  to  his  exeelleni  greatness.  1  look 
forward  to  complete  conformity  to  him  as  the 
great  end  of  my  existence,  and  my  assurance 
was  full.  1  said  almost  in  tears,  'who  sbtU 
separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ!  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
/amine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  the 
sword !’ ’’—HBNaT  Maetyii. 
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The  Prayer  Book  aa  a  Tract. 

[From  the  Fourteenth  Annuoi  Repeat  of  tkB 
Bishop  White  Prayer  Book  5oci>/y.] 

The  attention  of  tho  Society  is  now  called  to  a  ^ 
brief  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  Book  which  | 
they  are  eo^ged  in  circulating,  for  the  three  j 
great  euda  of  exteudiog  the  teachings  of  the  | 
Church,  maintaining  and  defending  sacred  doc* ! 
rin^,and  aiding  the  soul  in  exercises  of  devotion.  1 

It  is  a  great  eatisfactkm  to  base  some  reasonable  : 
asourance,  that  while  we  are  spending  hundreds 
and  thousarids  of  dollars  which  might  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  support  of  missionaries,  we  are  : 
doing  for  the  Churt^,  for  sound  doctrine,  and  for  | 
practical  devotion,  something  which  missionariei',  | 
unaided  by  our  e&rta,  could  not  accowpliab  at  all,  j 
or  else  could  not  accomplish  so  successfully  !  But  - 
this  assurance  the  Prayer  Book  Society  enjoya  | 

And  first  for  the  Church.  In  sending  the  Book  j 
of  Common  Prayer,  we  often  feel  that  we  are  j 
sending  s  church  messenger  to  spots  where  the  I 
missionary  could  not  go,  or  going  conld  not  abide  I 
and  live.  Our  list  of  appropriations  shows  us  1 
many  Prayer  Books  sent  on  ship-board  ;  not  only  • 
given  to  men-o4war  to  which  chaplains  may  be  ■ 
attached,  but  to  our  merchaoi-men,  whose  small  i 
crews  deprived  of  such  monitors,  would  probably 
be  destitute  of  what  we  deem  sound  religious  in-  j 
siructioD.  The  self-denying  oiissionary,  willing  I 
as  he  is  to  bear  all  hardships  for  the  cause  of  | 
Christ,  cannot  accompany  the  thousand  barques 
which  are  constantly  leaving  our  ports;  but  the 
Prayer  Book  can,  and  many  touching  narratives  are  ^ 
recorded,  and  many  more  might  doubtless  be  added, 
of  scenes  witness^  in  the  forecastle,  where  the 
rude  group  have  gathered  to  sing  the  praises  of , 
Him  who  ruleth  Uic  stormy  winds  and  waves  by 
bis  word,  and  to  join  in  the  prayer  provided  for 
such  as  “  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  occupy  their 
business  in  the  great  waters.** 

The  Prayer  Hook  goes  with  the  missionary  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  lives  and  speaks  there, 
long  after  the  pestilent  fevers  of  that  pestilent 
shore,  have  laid  the  ministering  servant  of  Christ 
in  the  grave,  or  driven  him  away  to  seek  for  health 
in  another  clime. 

The  Prayer  Book  goes  to  the  deep  recesses  of 
our  own  forests,  and  lives  and  utters  its  voice  of 
instruction  in  many  a  log  hut,  seldom  reached  by 
the  foot  of  the  missionary.  Narratives  to  this  ef¬ 
fect-tales  of  churches  thus  reared,  and  sustained 
for  years  in  the  wilderness,  are  also  familiar,  and 
doubt;le8s  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Thus  does  the  Book  which  this  Socie^  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  distributing,  supply  a  gap  left  by  the 
missionary,  and  do  for  the  Church  what  otherwise 
could  hardly  be  accomplished.  It  goes  too  with 
an  authority  which  no  individual  teacher  could 
claim.  No  one  man,  however  wise  and  worthy, 
can  be  justly  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  Church  ! 
But  the  Prayer  Bix^k  is  that  voice,  and  its  de¬ 
cisions  are  generally  appealed  to  as  final  authori- 
U.  Convinced  as  we  are  that  our  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic  needs  only  to  be  known  in  order 
to  be  loved,  it  seems  an  inestimable  blessing  that 
we  possess  a  Book  which  with  authority  displays 
this  branch  in  its  natural  form  and  comeliness,  not 
as  it  might  appear  through  the  peculiar  represen¬ 
tations  of  one  witness,  a  straggling  isolated  bough, 
nor  as  another  might  descrit^  it  a  stiff  and  formal 
trunk,  but  as  it  is  in  itself,  a  strong  fruit-bearing, 
shade-giving  plant,  firmly  grafted  to  the  ancient 
vine,  which  God  planted  by  the  hands  of  his 
apostles,  and  nourished  with  the  dews  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  sunshine  of  his  providential  care. 

Manifold  and  often  malignant  as  are  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  prevail  in  regard  to  our  Church,  not 
a  few  we  may  confidently  say  have  been  increased, 
if  not  occasioned  by  the  false  aspect  under  which 
she  has  been  presented  by  those  who  pretend  to 
represent  her  features.  But  the  Prayer  Book 
sets  the  Cfrifrch  before  the  world  as  she  is  in  her¬ 
self,  and  ought  to  be  in  her  children,  and  in  so 
doing  does  much  (more  indeed  than  we  are  wont 
to  imagiae)  to  di.sarm  hostility  and  secure  allegi¬ 
ance.  Here  again  she  aids  the  missionary,  and 
helps  him  to  accomplish  a  work  which  otherwise 
lie  could  hardly  peifoim. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  what  this  Book  by  God’s 
blessing  is  doing  for  the  preservation  of  sound 
doctrine.  The  mind  of  man,  when  not  stagnating 
in  dead  ludififereiice  to  religious  truth,  is  very  apt 
to  be  mischievously  active  in  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ment.  As  wonderful  as  are  its  inventive  powers 
ill  the  various  arts  of  life,  its  inventive  faculties 
in  the  matter  of  religion  are  still  more  surprising, 
and  the  huge  patent  offices  which  contain  the  vast 
results  of  his  meditations  on  the  subject  of  me¬ 
chanics,  would  seem  but  sm.'ill  beside  one  con¬ 
trived  to  show  all  the  results  of  his  meditations  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  That  this  is  the  disgrace 
of  Christianity  all  seem  to  feel,  but  how  few 
among  us  realize  the  amazing  protection  offered 
to  ourselves  against  the  dangers  thus  threatening 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer!  The  way  in 
which  it  secures  this  blessed  result  has  been  so 
well  described  by  an  able  hand,  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  deserves  our  serious  attention. 

Suppose  the  minister  of  a  cungrei/alion  falling 
into  the  current  of  erroneous  thought  which  at 
the  time  is  setting  deeply,  powerfully  through  the 
religious  mind  of  the  public. 

“  He  moves  with  the  current  He  reaches  the 
result  to  which  it  tends.  He  becomes  an  errurist, 
perhaps,  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  But  what 
now  is  the  position  in  which  he  finds  himself  as 
one  who  may  wish  to  change  the  faith  of  the 
Church  into  conformity  with  his  newly  adopted 
views  I  If  he  be  a  dishonest  man,  or  a  man  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  conscience,  who  thinks  it  right  to  effect 
what  he  deems  a  good  end  by  means  which  others 
would  regfard  as  of  unquestionable  morality,  he 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  devoutly  responding 
spirits  of  his  worshipping  congregation!  He  can¬ 
not  make  his  people  drink  at  the  stream  of  his  er¬ 
rors  through  the  confidings  of  their  amen  saying 
mind.  Though  he  liiraself  be  steeped  in  heresy, 
yet  that  to  which  they  say  amen  is  full  of  thef 
richness  and  life  of  God’s  Truth.  If  he  attempt 
to  disseminate  his  errors,  he  can  do  it  nowhere 
but  in  the  pulpit,  or  from  ihe  press,  or  by  conper- 
,salion,  and  the  moment  be  makes  the  attempt,  he 
must  pour  his  doctrine  into  the  ear  of  his  people’s 
critical  intellect.  In  this  enterprise  he  has  not 
before  him  a  confiding,  appropriating  body  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  but  a  congregation  who  feel  that  the 
reason  and  understanding  which  he  addresses  are 
their  own,  who  have  a  right  to  judge  him  by  his 
acknowledged  and  sworn  standards;  and  who,  in 
their  jealous  love  for  those  standards  will  not  be 
slow  either  to  see  or  arraign  the  adventurous  de¬ 
linquent.  Before  such  a  judge,  abiding  by_  such 
standards,  the  discrepancy  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  or  the  life  of  colloquy  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  loud,  distinct  and  incessant  itlerances  of 
the  desk  on  the  other,  is  at  once  detected ;  and  if 
that  discrepancy  be  on  fundamental  points,  he  is 
at  once  removed  from  his  post  of  influence  in  the 
Church.” — Dr.  Stone's  Discourses  on  the  Church 
Universal,  p.  195. 

Thus  does  the  Book  which  this  Society  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  distributing,  wonderfully  assist^  under 
God’s  blessing,  in  maintaining  sound  doctrine, 
and  while  communions  not  protected  by  such  a 
safeguard  are  daily  making  shipwreck  of  the 
Faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  even  deny¬ 
ing  the  Lord  that  bought  them— our  Church  has 
still  the  ancient  doctrine— tso  that  an  Ignatius  and 
Clement  might  now  acknowledge  her  polity  as 
primitive,  an  Athanasius  unite  in  her  creeds  as 
Scriptural,  and  saints  of  almost  every  early  age, 
find  familiar  forms  of  devotion  in  her  various 
oflSces.  “  The  great  majority  of  our  formularies 
.  being  (according  to  the  testimony  of  one  learned 
in  snch  matters,)  translations  from  lAtin  and 
Greek  Rituals,  which  have  been  used  for  at  l^ast 
fourtecTfi  or  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  Christian 
Church.” — -Palmer's  Origines  Liturgica. 

Let  us  consider,  in  conclusion,  the  helps  to  de¬ 
votion  offered  by  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
One  of  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  Episcopacy 
has  yet  freely  admitted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  that 
fbrm  of  devotion  which  oor  Church  adopts,  for  the 
devout  exercises  of  some  minds.  “We  have  al- 
waya  thought  (he  says)  that  there  are  certain 
minds  and  hearts  that  would  find  more  edificatiim 
in  the  forms  of  worship  in  that  Church  than  in 
any  other.” — R^tt.  Mr.  Barnes'  Review  of  Epis~ 
copacy  tested  by  Scripture.  While  a  late  theolo¬ 
gian  no  leas  decidedly  adverse  to  our  peculiar 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  has  said  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  deep  feeling,  “  If  I  were  to  pitch  upon 


the  komnn  compoMtioo  which  it  was  iMnt  profita¬ 
ble  fcr  a  spirit  to  hear  tad  he  exerdwd  with,  I 
Would  ssy  the  ptblic  servioe  fi>r  the  Chnrch  ef 
England  was  that  coraposiuon.” — Rev.  E.  Irving. 
And  were  it  expedient  many  like  testiinoniea 
from  like  sources  might  be  added.  Tbe  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  then,  oar  adversaries  ibenwelves 
being  the  judges,  is  an  help  to  devotion  pecuiiarir 
adaf^  to  the  wants  of  some  hearts;  above  all 
other  human  compositions  excellent  fur  the  ezer- 
cir<e  of  the  spirit,  according  to  Ihe  judgment  of  an 
investigator  not  partial  to  our  church’s  polity. 

But  who  can  so  well  speak  of  these  happy  in- 
flnences  as  he  who  has  himself  expieriericed  them 
in  tbe  stated  use  of  the  provided  formulary,  lift 
then  tbe  once  careless  mind  speak,  and  tell  in 
what  tones  of  awful  solemnity  and  most  affecting 
earnestnesa  it  found  itself  there  addressed — let 
the  ones  igstorant  mind  speak,  and  testify  to  tbe 
abondaot  iostruciioa  which  it  thence  derived.— 
Let  the  awakened  soul  apeak  and  tell  what  words 
it  found  there  provided,  when,  roused  to  a  sense 
of  sin,  it  longed  to  puiir  itself  out  m  agonizingcon- 
fessions  and  supplications.  Was  it  not  the  spirit 
itself  which  seemed  to  give  it  otterance  when  it 
cried  to  God  the  Father  of  Heaven,  to  God  the 
Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  to  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son— 
and  aaked  for  mercy  on  its  miserable  transgres- 
aionsl  When  it  plead  the  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,  the  cross  and  ^ssion— the  precious  death 
and  burial,  the  glorious  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  Lamb  of  God  ! 

But  the  mind  is  not  always  in  these  moods — it 
were  not  well  that  its  depths  should  be  constantly 
moved  so  profoundly.  There  is  a  calm  and  tiau- 
quil  frame  of  devotion — a  state  of  sober  joyfuiness 
and  hope,  and  faith  appropriate  to  the  soul,  which 
needs  to  be  provided  for,  and  how  fitly  does  tbe 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  minister  to  such  neces¬ 
sity!  It  guides  the  heart  by  the  still  waters  of 
holy  meditation,  causing  it  to  see  all  God’s  good¬ 
ness  beautifully  reflected.  And  how  tranquil  are 
its  breathings  of  &ith,  how  sober  its  exhibitions  of 
joy — bow  full  and  large-hearted,  yet  how  regu¬ 
lated  its  expressions  of  Charity  1  Put  ioto  the 
hands  of  any  man  disposed  to  use  it  rightly,  and 
it  will,  by  God’s  blessing,  convince  him  of  sin, 
guide  him  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  help  him  in 
every  frame  of  devotion.  It  will  iffuid  him  ap¬ 
propriate  utterance  for  his  profoundest  thoughts 
of  penitence — the  widest  range  for  his  feelings  of 
gratitude — and  forms  of  expression  which  shall 
not  only  serve  to  declare  what  he  already  feels 
but  cause  him  to  feel  what  he  had  not  previously 
realized,  even  like  the  air  and  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  which  bearing  away  the  sound  of  our 
hymn,  brings  back  an  echo  sweeter  than  our  song. 

It  is  six  thousand  and  more  of  such  messengers 
that  the  society  has  sent  forth  daring  the  past  year; 
it  is  to  send  fiirth  other  thousands  of  like  heralds 
that  the  benevolence  of  Christians  is  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to ;  for  fain  would  we  place  in  every  house, 
and  in  every  hut — in  every  cabin  and  in  every 
steerage,  in  every  prison  cell,  and  in  every  hospital- 
ward — In  every  hand  that  can  hold,  and  before 
every  eye  that  can  see,  one  of  these  silent  mission- 
ariea—which  though  silentspeaka  so  effectually  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  defence  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  in  furtherance  of  every  frame 
of  true  devotion. 


oalvM.  They  will  nek  comm  by  accident,  nor 
iprout  up  like  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.  It  they 
are  to  exiot,  it  b  to  be  upon  eome  maii’a  self-^ 
nying  labor.  The  only  place  which  a  right-heart- 
ed  mUetooary  should  eeek  is  a  place  where  there 
i«  work  enough  to  be  done.  From  tbe  Allegha- 
niea  to  tbe  Miaeueippt,  and  from  the  .Mueissippi 
to  the  Weet — I  do  uot  know  bow  far— and  frotn 


night  aD4  finy,  “  I  Jhat  hnne  anflerud  for  poo,  will 
give  you  priviMge  of  euffertng  a  litiiodbr 

And  Ll  around  hhsi  shfaaa  ha^vew^li'is  horreo 
and  our  heaven— but  just  a  st^pfrom  us,  soos  to 
be  inherited ;  and  then  who  .rill  care  for  what 
toil  bent  him,  or  what  scars  marked  him  ! 

And  by  this  is  suggested  another  qualification 
for  a  roiseionary  minister — that  it  be  able  to  en- 


more  esnoened  and  scrij^nral,  to  W  jwaoded  door,  a«d  scon  his  manly,  hot  toticrin  -  fbr  «  .. 
as  sen  I  rtbi!  And  by  a  Biihof  of  the  Protest-  lost,  fcrever,  in  the  di-uace.  ft.r  withm 
■atHpImispal  Church  !  If  bow  em  rq/ermw-  ml  »  deeper  amt  t;  ..re  derrM  !!  k 
Mmu  ever  to  be  brought  about  f  And  wh»I  must  maddening  bowl  be  drinks  forgetii,:  - 

be  mid  of  Craniner  and  Latimer,  and  other  sUrs,  But,  alas,  ’ib  but  a  feverish  i>leep  at 
which  st^e  so  brightly  at  the  period  of  the  great  e’en  from  i!,»t  sleep  he  must  soon  awake  '  ’ 

and  glorious  reforuiatioo,  which  we  all  delight  to  ,  Night  has  now  withdrawn  her  mantle  from  iK« 
speak  ot !  I  do  nut  know,  Mr.  Editor,  how  this  i  earth,  and  tbe  grey  dawn  is  gt'mineriny  m 
may  strike  other  wnndo,  but  m  at  haost,  who  i  Last,  w hew  (his  pndigol  awakoa  from  hw  dark 
is  disposed  to  toke  mwie  other  than  a  plain  and  bauch.  And  n..w  wild  impressions  of  foarf  l 


the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  b  enoogh  |  dore  safering  with  ail  cheevfuhieosL  Bomo  moo 
to  keep  the  right  sort  of  ministers  busy,  day  and  |  go  out  with  high,  romantic  ideas  of  what  a  we-- 


nigbt,  as  long  as  they  live.  Tbe  minoitor  suist  j  tern  miosioDary  roust  be,  but  fly  in  surprise  from 
form  a  ebureb — he  roust  gather  a  people  together.  ,  the  first  psin.  Yet  bear  Christ’s  words  to  his 
And  what  does  gathering  mean!  Who  are  j  apostles :  “In  this  world  ye  shall  have  iribula- 
the  people!  They  have  come  together  from  the  iiun.”  The  apostle  also  srrites  to  his  disciples: 


four  quarters  of  fibe  globe,  aod  every  intermedi¬ 
ate  point  of  tbe  eompassL  Here  is  a  Carolinian  ; 


go  out  with  high,  romantic  ideas  of  what  a  we-  is  dispoiicd  to  take  o>>ne  other  than  a  plain  and 
tern  niissioDary  roust  be,  but  fly  in  surprise  from  |  commoo-^nse  view  of  cuch  matters,  it  doee  ap- 
the  first  psin.  Yet  bear  Christ’s  words  to  bis  t  pear  marvellous,  that  there  should  be  found  in  the 
apostles:  “In  this  world  ye  shall  have  iribula-  nineteenth  century,  in  a  land  of  religious  light 
tiun.”  The  apostle  also  writes  to  his  disciples:  and  knowledge,  any  difference  of  opiniua  upon 
“  Coust  it  all  joy  when  ye  foil  isio  divers  trials”  ;  ouch  points. 


“  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  foil  into  divers  trials” 
See.  These  men  declar^  that  they  were  as  the 


bis  neighbor  is  from  Tennessee;  this  man  came  I  ofl^ouring  of  the  earth,  that  they  died  deaths 
from  Bfaryland,  aod  that  from  Pennsylvania. —  !  daily,  that  if  in  -this  life  only  they  had  hope  they 


I  would  ask  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Editor,  while 
I  make  an  additional  remark.  Refernng  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Dwight,  ia  your  paper  of  laU  week. 


ph^aivitos  flit,  a#  lightning,  through  his 
brain.  The  loud  kmicking  of  that  night  w  s'  = 
ringing  as  a  death-knell  in  his  car.  And 
memory  reoills  the  toues  of  that  voiev,  a  ra^ H* 
sad  ftirful  apprehension  se  xes  oq  hb  brl„ 
^ure  'I was  a  voice  that  had  not  reached  his  ...y 
for  ^ny  b  long  and  thoughtless  day ;  but  its  nn-n 
femiliar  tones,  never  to  im  forgot,  bear  him  bacit 


There  isa  group  of  Keotuckians,  and  over  against  were  of  all  men  the  most  miserable;  and  yet  in  ■  you  observe,  “  it  will  pass  for  nothing  with  everv  to  the  bonto  of  his  childhood— the  days  of  his  ir- 

them  a  neighborhood  of  New  Englanders.  All  j  all  tbe  world  there  »  not  a  book  so  free  from  sor-  '  resder  who  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  meo.^’  nocence  and  voutb.  And  now  thoro scenes,  lov'd 

came  to  the  West  in  an  adult  sute,  with  their  lo-  rowful  expressions,  so  full  of  hope,  joyous,  exult-  ■  This  remark  is  based  upon  charges  reasserted  by  .  but  long  for^,  crowd  fresh  and  fust  nnon  h  . 


osl  prejndices  and  social  customs— with  their  ed- 
ucatioa  or  their  ignorance — their  enterprise  or 
indolence — their  refinanseot  or  rudeness.  They 
came  to  the  Wool  to  get  oet  of  the  cramp  of  a 
populous  Slate,  where  land  was  dear  aqd  euier- 
prise  crowded  aod  exhausting.  For  the  most  part 
every  man  has  a  head,  a  pair  of  hands,  and  Eturdy 


ing,  overflowing  hope.  These  men  escaped  from 
the  clntchee  of  tyraatSL  With  the  seourge  yet 
stinging  on  their  hacks,  plowed  awl  furrowed 
with  auffering,  they  sat  down  to  write  episUea, 
wtiTMe  sulking  characteristics  are  peace,  joy, 
liope,  cheerful  sweetness  of  love,  aod  gentle  but 
energetic  benevolence.  These  writings  breathe 


reader  who  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  men.” 
’This  remark  ia  based  upon  charges  reasserted  by 
Mr.  Dwight,  you  aav,  without  snfficient  proof. 
Now,  wbeo  we  take  iulo  view  the/eef,  that  the 
letter  here  referred  to,  was  adopted  by  the  whole 
body  of  .Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  at 
that  station*  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  lo  be  re- 


noceoce  and  youth.  And  now  thoro scenes,  lov'd 
but  long  forgot,  crowd  fresh  and  fast  npon  b;^ 
troubled  souL  Borne  on  memory’s  wing,  he  tit  >  < 
again  the  sunny  lawn,  where,  with  ligtit  step.* 
foyous  heart,  he  once  plucked  the  rose,  and  •  ’ 
like  chased  the  butterflv.  *Twas  sad  to  think  *■ 


like  chased  the  butterfly.  *Twas  sa 
was  nearer  heaven  then  than  now. 


to  think  *■ 

Arouml  h.s 


garded  as  the  expression  of  an  individual,  it  seems  j  father’s  hearth  be  sees  ibone  fa<»s  he  enn  n;  ver 


feet— a  sturdy  and  growing  family  at  his  back;  ‘  not  of  the  gloom  of  a  prison.  No  one  would  dream 
and  this  is  his  capital.  Every  man  there  is  push-  '  that  their  chair<s  clanked  while  their  pens  wrote, 
ing  for  his  maintenance  first;  then  for  compe-  Such  was  their  feitb;  while  we  pigmies, boosting 


to  me,  that  any  statement  of  facts  emanatiof 
from  such  a  sonree,  ahould  be  entitled  to  credenee, 
unaccom ponied  by  vouchers. 

I  coufi^  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  remarks  of  the 


tence ;  and  then  for  wealth.  Here  are  the  mate-  |  of  our  descent  from  the  apostles,— oer  spoetolic  |  Bishop  of  Vermoiit,  at  the  recent  nieeUiig  of  the 


terials.  Among  such  a  dwcordant  mass  brought  >  auccesaioo — why,  one  tear,  ooe  heart-pang,  one 


into  juxtaposition,  but  not  yet  amalgamated,  the 
anuister  must  live;  feel  the  sympathies  of  life 
with  them ;  take  no  Eide— be  of  no  sectional  uUerest 
— live  for  them,  with  them,  like  them,  that  by  any 
and  all  means  lie  may  bring  them  to  Chnst  If  be 


year’s  hardsliip,  sends  us  dodging  back  over  the 
Allegbaoies,  to  sneak  away  into  some  comfortable 
village  at  the  East.'  Not  so  of  the  apostles  of  old. 
They  bles-sed  God  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  for  his  sake.  This  was  to  them  a  precious 


loves  bb  work,  it  will  (after  a  little  time  fur  the  I  proof  of  his  confidence  in  their  feith.  It  was  a 


mind  to  adjust  itself  and  digest  the  noveltie*)  be 
easy  to  do  it.  But  if  a  man  lollows  the  ministry, 
not  for  i7s  sake,  but  for  hia  own,  let  him  keep  out 


privilege  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  common 
Christians.  If  men  think  they  can  start  schools 
and  supervise  them,  build  academies  and  overlook 


quite  forget — the  loved  companions  of  his  ■  >. 
cence  and  youth  ;  rides  again  upon  a  father’.^  k; 
and  sees  Ife  well  known  smile  upon  that  h-  norH 
brow.  And  then,  memory  recalls  the  voice  tl  it 
in  madness  he  drove  lri>m  his  dot>r  on  that  r  uEl 
Board  of  Missions,  impressed  deeply  up<m  my  night  ’Twaa  a  feiber’s  voice,  ibough  loin;  u  > 
mind  the  inexpediency  of  continuing  a  mission,  h^etl  and  forgot  * 

60  expensive,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  onpn>mis-  \  Maddened  by  remorse  he  now  springs  from  - 
ing  in  its  results,  as  is  the  misMoo  to  Constanti-  i  feverish  couch — throws  wide  those  doors _ cri.  s 

nople:  and  I  would  invoke  the  foreign  committee,  j  pittMMi.xIy  upon  that  name— coinpis^^  s.-a  auj 
npon  whom  the  duty  baa  been  devolved,  to  pro-  1  land  to  find  that  injured  and  insulted  friend.  R;!*. 
cere  and  present  at  the  proper  time,  such  intor-  lalas!  the  fatal  hour  has  passed— he  se-ks.  h>it 
inatiuii  aod  details  touching  its  present  condition,  seeks  in  vain.  That  vi>ice  he  shall  heir— that 


of  the  Weal,  at  least  out  of  its  rural  districts.  If ,  them,  raise  churches  and  feed  them,  bear  poverty. 


with  such  a  field,  one  is  disgusted  and  would  seek 
a  better — what  would  he  have  !  Tho  destitution 


reproach,  the  opposition  of  the  sects,  and  all  with¬ 
out  suffering,  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  Is 


of  a  people,  their  need  of  the  gospel — in  other  j  there  in  this  house  any  young  man  who  has 
words,  the  hardness  of  the  field,  is  the  most  ex-  |  thought  of  going  to  the  West,  and  now  feels  dis- 


plicit  call  to  iL  A  farmer  may  well  abandon 
granite  rocks,  and  penurious  soils  for  ampler 


heartened  at  what  I  say!  Young  man,  let  me 
look  at  your  face.  You  are  not  the  sort  of  man 


farms  in  tbe  fertile  bottoms ;  but  spiritual  bus-  j  we  want ;  such  men  I  know  there  must  be. 


bandmeo  may  not. 

All  these  different  and  discordant  materials  are 


spirit  of  Paul  is  not  yet  dead.  I  will  not  believe, 
that  when  the  call  is  made,  none  can  be  found  re¬ 


thrown  in  to  be  moulded  together  into  unity. —  |  joicing  to  go  forth  and  to  labor  in  hardship  where 


When  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  races  in  the 
population  shall  be  mingled  into  one  by  the  spirit 


it  will  be  indispensable  to  suffer  for  Christ’s  sake. 
At  any  rate,  let  those  who  go  forth  count  the  Cf'st. 


of  .the  gospel,  the  result  will  be  the  best  cross-  Nowhere  else,  roethinks,  more  than  in  the  new 
breed  that  the  human  race  can  afiord.  Here  the  |  settlements  of  the  West,  is  there  more  solemn 
streets  are  so  well  paved  you  can  hardly  wet  your  I  meaning  to  the  words  of  Christ,  “i/'eny  man  take 
feet ;  the  houses  are  palaces,  and  abound  with  ail  j  not  up  his  cross  daily,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me."  . 
the  luxuries  of  refined  life ;  but  if  one  of  your  min-  I  must  mention  one  peculiar  suffering  in  the 
istera  wishes  to  labor  among  us  be  must  change  I  missionary’s  family:  men  cannot  suffer,  they  do 
his  patterns.  These  learned  dignitaries  would  be  |  not  know  what  suffering  is.  It  is  the  missionary’s 


very  much  out  of  their  latitude  in  our  villages. — 
I  met  brother  S.  at  the  Seminary  once,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  come  to  Noblesville,  for  it  was 
a  soil  so  hard  that  nobody  could  work  it,  and  I 
wished  him  to  try.  He  started  and  at  every 
house  be  paid  for  his  meals  and  lodging,  by 
preaching  to  them  about  their  soul’s  salvation. — 


wife  on  whom  the  sorrows  fall — fell  first,  fell 
heaviest  Yet  though  they  are  enervated  by  the 
unhealthy  climate,  though  deprived  of  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  comforts  of  life,  yet  it  is  they  who  in¬ 
spire  courage  into  their  husband’s  weaker  souls. 
They  are  willing  gradually  to  wither  away,  to 
sleep  on  the  prairies,  and  after  years  of  hardship 
and  suffering,  lie  down  until  they  shall  be  waked 


preaching  to  them  about  their  soul’s  salvation. —  sleep  on  the  prairies,  and  after  years  of  hardship 
lie  reached  Indianapolis,  poor  in  every  thing  hut  and  suffering,  lie  down  until  they  shall  be  waked 
faith.  There  was  no  public  conveyance  to  No-  by  the  last  trump — patiently  living,  patiently 
blesville — I  could  not  borrow  him  a  horse,  and  had  dying,  and  all  to  hold  up  their  husband’s  hands  in 
none  of  my  own  to  lend,  so  he  wenta-foot,  without  the  work  of  the  sanctuary.  Such  is  the  heroKsm 


TTlC  Kind,  of*  JMCissionciriGS  NOGdod.  knowing  or  having  on  introduction  to  a  single  soul  of  woman.  The  missionaries  often  could 


It  is  hardly  possible,  to  convey  to  an  eastern  au¬ 
dience  any  correct  idea.s  of  the  structure  of  west¬ 
ern  society.  One  must  live  in  it,  see  it,  and  feel 
it.  If  one  simply  travels  through  the  vast  field, 
by  the  northern  lakes,  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
up  the  Ohio,  he  will  learn  much,  and  may  imparl 
much  valuable  information.  But  his  knowledge 
will  chiefly  respect  the  physical  greatness  of  the 
West,  with  but  a  face-view  of  its  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  condition.  And  one  who  has  lived  for  years 
in  the  field  will  find  it  difficult  to  convey  a  vivid 
and  true  impression  of  tlie  material  and  interior 
structure  of  western  society.  It  is  unlike  any 
other,  I  believe,  that  ever  existed.  I  shall  attempt 
the  representation  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
show  what  kind  of  men  we  need  to  labor  in  that 
field. 

Although  the  truth  which  the  apostles  preached 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  must 
be  essentially  the  basis  of  ministerial  work  every¬ 
where,  yet  there  may  be  fields  which,  more  than 
others,  throw  men  back  upon  such  support. — 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  West.  The  work  there 
requires  almost  the  exact  reproduction  of  apostolic 
missionary  work.  • 

In  the  East,  where  for  a  long  period  the  spirit 
of  religion  has  exerted  itself  upon  men,  and, 
through  them,  upon  laws,  (>ocial  institutions,  civil 
polity,  and  upon  all  the  permanent  structures  of 
society,  there  is  an  outside  help  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  often  little  suspected.  For,  where 
the  truth  has  been  well  and  fully  preached,  it  en¬ 
ters  into  principal  forms  in  the  community.  So 
that  we  may  say,  that  there  is  more  Christianity 
than  could  be  found  in  the  gospel.  Just  as  in  the 
mint,  a  die,  at  first,  has  alone  the  “  image  and  su¬ 
perscription  ;”  but  every  coin  that  is  stampeil  in 
it  and  goes  into  circulation,  bears  outside  of  the 
mould  its  form  and  lineaments;  so  every  institu¬ 
tion,  usage,  opinion,  law,  or  public  habit,  which 
is  formed  by  the  gospel  of  Chri.^it,  stands  outside 
of  that  gospel,  a  collateral  help  — a  derivative 
image  and  adjuvant.  Schools,  colleges,  public 
charities,  and  the  whole  social  and  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization  are  peiVaded  with  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  exert  a  specific  gospel  influence  on 
tiie  community.  All  this  makes  tbe  work  of  the 
ministry  so  much  the  easier;  for  the  pastors  find 
much  of  their  labor  done  ready  to  their  hand. — 
But  in  a  new  country,  no  such  definite  character 
is  to  be  found  ;  everything  is  unsettled,  and  only 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  formation.  There  are  no 
external  supports  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  this  forces  them  to  go  back  to  the  apostles  for 
their  models.  They  are  to  evoke  that  Christi¬ 
anity  from  its  records  in  the  Bible— they  are  to 
apply  it  to  the  inchoate  but  rapidly-forming  mass, 
to  infuse  it  into  every  fabric  of  society.  And  in 
yiis  work  they  that  preach  the  gospel  must  them¬ 
selves  live  upon  the  gospel.  There  are  few  props 
and  buttresses,  very  little  outside  help  from  estab¬ 
lished  usages.  A  man  iiui»t  find  his  courage  and 
enterprise,  and  reward,  too,  in  his  own  heart — a 
heart  stored  full  of  those  views  which  made  the 
apostles,  in  yet  worse  circumstances,  the  happiest 
men  alive. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  work  required  at  tfie 
minister’s  hand  in  the  West,  and  the  character  of 
tbe  ministry  required  for  such  a  work.  In  many 
of  the  older  portions  of  the  West,  the  representa¬ 
tions  which  I  shall  make  are  but  partially  true, 
and,  generally,  the  labor  to  be  performed  in  towns 
and  cities,  varies  somewhat  from  that  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  require  a  special  ex¬ 
ception,  or  any  thing  more  than  this  general  al¬ 
lusion. 

The  work  required  for  the  West,  above  all 
others,  is  organization  work.  Every  thing  is  to 
be  begun.  Very  little  is  ready  to  our  hand. — 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  great  business  of 
the  ministry  should  ^  to  gather,  feshion  and  es¬ 
tablish  churches.  I'cannol  tell  how  many  letters 
I  have  received,  inquiring  whether  there  were 
any  pleices  in  Indiana,  where  a  man  could  settle 
snd  be  sustained.  Taking  their  ideas  of  old  and 
settled  society  in  the  East,  multitudes  seem  to 
think  that  a  place  in  the  West,  means  a  snag  lit¬ 
tle  village  shining  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 

firairie,  or  shaded  by  a  romantic  old  forest,  or 
ooking  at  itself  from  the  bank  of  a  placid  lake. 
Many  men  went  there  who  seemed  to  think  that 
wherever  there  were  a  few  log  cabins  to  be  found,  . 
there  was  also  a  school  and  a  church,  with  its 
Sabbath-bell  ringing  out  Ihe  weekly  invitation  to 
worship,  that  they  should  be  appointed  to  labor  in 
some  snug  little  village,  some  ready-fitted  bird¬ 
cage,  with  S500  or  $600  a  year  salary,  a  nice 
par.-onage  for  the  wife  and  the  little  pledges, 
where  they  could  go  by  railroad  and  steamboat, 
and  have  their  baggage  brought  in,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  study  where  they  could  write  at  leisure, 
and  an  affectionate  people  that  would  flock  in  on 
Sunday  to  listen  to  their  well-written  sermons.— 
^rae  parts  of  the  West  are  so.  There  are  no 
more  such  places  for  such  men. 

Such  places  are  easily  supplied.  But  there 
are  a  hundred  points  at  which  there  ought  to  be 
churches,  to  one  where  there  is  one.  How  are 
they  to  be  planted !  They  will  not  grow  of  them- 


in  the  place.  He  went  around  to  every  house,  told  stand,  their  souls  would  faint  within  them  without 
them  be  was  a  missionary,  and  what  he  came  for,  their  wives. 


talked,  read  the  Bible,  and  piayed  with  them — 
visited  every  house  in  the  county  except  two ; 
and  in  one  year  organized  in  that  county  no  less 
than  three  churches.  I  visited  him  then,  and 
never  saw  a  man  so  happy  in  my  life.  He  was 


Do  not  tell  me  that  I  set  up  too  high  a  standard ! 
It  is  no  higher  than  the  apoetolic  standard.  You 
have  the  apostolic  standard  (that  is,  the  highest) 
in  law,  ill  politics,  in  commerce,  in  manufactures, 
in  everything  else.  In  every  walk  of  life  are  found 


and  the  prospecu  in  reference  to  its  future  useful¬ 
ness,  as  will  enable  the  Board  at  the  triennial 
meeting,  to  act  nnder^tandingly  upon  the  snhjf*cL 

12lh'July,  1^7.  A  Layman. 

C  0  m  m  u  u  I  c  tl  t  f  0  ns. 

For  the  Episcopal  Recoreer. 

Mr.  Editor, — An  article  you  did  me  the  fevor 
to  publish  in  your  paper  of  the  KHh  July,  has  call¬ 
ed  forth  a  rejoinder  from  the  correspondent  of  the 
“  rhurch  Times”  to  whom  I  then  made  reference. 
With  the  tone  and  maneer  of  this  rejoinder  I  can 
find  no  fault;  and  I  must  express  my  regret  that 
it  seemed  necessary  to  speak  of  the  previous  com¬ 
munication  of  the  same  writer  as  exhibiting  a 
want  of  conrtesT.  I  feel  sure,  from  what  he  now 
says,  that  nothing  unkind  or  disrespectful  was  in¬ 
tended.  We  are,  however,  yet  at  variance;  and 
I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  satisfy  him,  and 
substantiate  my  own  position,  than  by  resorting 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  use  of  “arithmetic” — 
a  weapon  with  which  he  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  unacquainted. 

I.  I  remarked,  in  Convention,  that  formerly, 
the  Clergy  now  in  the  minority,  representsirihe 
larger  number  of  communicants.  If  we  examine 
the  Journal  for  1839,  wesiiall  find  that  there  were 
then  in  the  diocese  4,156  communicants.  Of  this 
number,  2,013  would  be  a  most  liberal  allowance 
to  those  who  are  now  in  the  majority — leaving 
2,115  to  the  present  ininority.  Any  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese  at  the  period 
referred  to  will  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment. 

II.  I  gave  it  as  my  impression  tiiat  the  minority 
still  represented  the  same  proportion  of  commu¬ 
ning  members— but  if  I  am  wrong  here,  it  at  least 
represents  2,248  by  the  admission  of  the  writer  in 


face  he  shall  see  again  no  more  forever ! 

Sinner !  behold,  a  t&iiit  and  feeble  picture  of 
jfour  mad  and  cruel  esroer.  Are  you  ro\elmg  m 
sin — qiiafling  the  intoxicating  bowl  of  ple.isun*— 
barring  the  door  of  your  heart  against  Ihe  llo'v 
Ghost  !  Go  on  wi*h  your  rovel,  nuaff  again  Ih.at 
cup — but  hearken  first,  to  one  still  small  word  o*' 

;  admonition.  Has  that  voice  been  crying  loud  aiid 
j  long  at  Ihe  door  of  your  heart!  Perhaps,  ani-d 
the  intoxication  of  pleasure,  you  have  forgotton 
its  tones:  a  voice  once,  in  the  ferages  of  eteriutv, 
familiar  to  your  soul,  as  it  lay,  lapp^  in  the  pear- 
of  Paradi.ie.  Know  then,  it  is  the  voice  of  Jeho¬ 
vah — your  heavenly  Father,  wlm  stands  Hiiemg 
for  entrance  into  your  heart  Perchance,  wkilr 
you  read,  Go<l  is  saying  “  I  will  knock  now  and 
for  the  last  time  at  this  sinner’s  heart.”  Kuo-v. 
deluded  man,  that  the  morning  tt  coming,  when 
you  shall  awake  fiuiu  this  night  of  revelry  ;  when, 
upon  a  bed  of  death,  you  shall  re-call  this  warn¬ 
ing,  and  then  know  that  it  was  your  Father’s  and 
your  Redeemer’s  voice,  asking  an  entrance  into 
your  heart.  You  will  then  throw  wide  iho>e  por¬ 
tals— call  louiily  upon  that  name — seek  him  trem¬ 
bling.  But  then  he  will  not  bo  found  of  thee. 
“  He  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  and  in(x;k  when 
your  fear  coineth.” 

i  For  the  Episcopal  Rtcorder. 

>  Thoughts. 

He  who  excels  in  one  thing  should  he  ronfent, 
for  few  excel  in  any  thing;  but  he  should  not  h<! 
proud,  for  he  is  sure  lo  be  excelled  in  moay  thui;,’ii 
by  others. 

I  It  is  becaiHo  the  imagination  changes  places 
:  with  others  in  their  siluatK)ii,  and  nut  in  thi  ir 
;  feeling,  that  we  so  often  have  the  ridiculi)u-<  ti-rl- 
I  ing  of  pride  or  envy  in  contemplating  our  state. 

‘  If  society  made  ita  point  to  take  no  notice  of  those 


the  “  Church  Times;”  though  according  to  tho  i  who  make  it  a  point  to  attract  notice,  pretetuh>rs 


forever  praising  God  fur  all  his  mercies.  He  was  many  who  act  for  earthly  good,  with  a  thorough, 
poor,  to  be  sure,  and  had  no  horse  to  ride  on,  but  enlhusiasiic,  unswerving  consecration  of  every 


calculation  of  the  same  gentleman,  a  few  week.s  | 
ago,  it  represented  but  1,538.  Here  is  an  addi-  i 


would  be  as  rare  as  the  virtues  they  lay  clniin  tu. 
Public  sentiment  and  taste  are  the  rule  aixl 


he  tlianked  the  Lord  he  had  no  rheumatUm  or 
gout  lo  hinder  him  from  walking.  “  Ho  never 
knew  when  he  was  beaten,”  and  so  he  beat  them 
all.  Now  there  are  counties  after  counties 


power.  Men  are  to  be  found  everywhere  who,  for 
$2000  a  year,  or  less,  will  brave  every  danger, 
will  live  in  the  most  unhealthy  spots,  bear  the 
fever  and  ague,  drag  out  existence  around  bogs 


tional  allowance  of  710,  so  that  I  find  my.  com-  I  measure  of  the  excellence  which  most  men  strive 


municatioii  was  not  written  in  vain.  If  I  can  gain  When  the  general  culture  is  low,  tlicn 

a  similar  increase  by  the  present  article,  I  shall  things  are  not  likely  to  be  conceived  oi  at- 

ask  nothing  more.  tempted.  He  is  truly  great  who  loves  excelfoiire 

III.  1  further  remarked  that  the  overwhelming  i  fof  ife  own  sake,  and  can  proudly  pay  his  devo- 
majority  in  Convention  was  esused  mainly  (I  did  i  what  the  world  despises.  He  who  seeks  «li*. 

not  say  exclusively)  by  the  presence  of  new  men  '  tinction  for  other  ends,  is  but  a  hireling.  Hi- 
in  new,  and  generally  small  parishes.  I  greatness  is  not  in  himself,  but  in  the  cloth  ing  and 

To  c'lrroburate  this  statement,  I  have  only  to  !  hedges  it  wears,  and  tho  pleasure  it  gives  him  is 
mention  that  of  the  fifty-six  clergymen  who  voted  !  *he  profit  or  use  to  which  he  can  t,iin  it.  It  i- 
for  the  adoption  of  the  5th  canon,  twenty-seven  |  eelf  that  is  considered,  not  what  makes  self  groat 


just  so,  that  may  be  evangelized  in  this  way  and  swamps,  do  anything  and  everything.  They 
immediately,  but  in  any  other  way  will  have  will  go  anywhere,  bear  any  hardship,  Tabor  and 
to  wait  fifty  years  for  the  light  of  the  world.  ..Men  trade  day  and  night,  snd  this  only  for  mammon, 
are  wanting  who  can  take  the  people  as  they  must  fur  filthy  lucre,  for  self,  for  pelf.  It  is  a  wonder- 
be  taken.  We  must  and  shall  have  yueb  men.  ful,  but  a  mean  heroism.  But,  for  the  cross,  and 
Unless  we  can  have  a  ministry  who  are  willing  to  !  for  Him  that  hung  thereon,  for  heaven,  for  the 
go  down  and  deal  with  the  rude  beginnings,  who  j  Church,  for  the  souls  of  dying  brethren — if  there 

can  endure  hardship  for  Christ’s  sake,  among  j  are  no  men  to  be  found  who,  for  these,  are  willing  have  become  canonically  resident  in  the  diocese 
merchants,  farmers  and  lawyers,  who  are  cheer-  :  to  encounter  an  unhealthy  neighborhood.  I  could  within  the  lastyiw  years. 
fully  enduring  it  for  their  own,  the  peculiar  !  wish  the  Church  washed  out  and  cleansed,  that  ^  their  parishes  may  be  judged  of  by 

wants  of  the  West  cannot  be  met,  aod  tbe  '  the  old,  apostolic  spirit  of  Christ  might  return  an^  lhat  of  these  twenty-eeveo  clergymen, 

easiest  day  of  her  evangelization  will  pass  by. —  !  reanimate  her!  But  there  are  such  men;  there  there  are  only  six  who  represent,  each,  60  com- 


and  worthy. 

More  people  are  controlled  by  affection  thin 
reason.  This  shows  that  we  were  made  to  excel 
in  love  rather  than  knowledge  ;  and  where  afler- 
tion  and  reason  combine,  they  make  tho  siib- 


Every  year  gives  development  to  society,  and  must  be!  There  is  never  a  need  for  men  in  God’s  municants  or  upwards,  while  there  are  ten  or  jection  of  the  heart  the  truest  empire, 
rigidly  to  its  roots.  Those  who  wish  to  give  the  |  cause,  but,  from  somewhere  or  other,  they  come!  twelve  of  them  who  will  not  average  seventeen.  B.\8e^  minds  and  base  coins  do  but  show  wh.it 
right  impress  must  make  haste.  And  it  is  of  the  !  and  they  must  come  from  among  you.  May  God  The  recent  establishment  or  revival  of  their  perversions  of  gooil  things  we  can  make,  and  ho.v 

last  degree  of  importance,  that  men  who  come  at  I  speed  that  day !  When  God  takes  your  sons  and  parishes  or  congregations  will  be  obvious,  when  readily  we  would  be  content  with  them,  if  they 

all,  should  come  resolved  to  grapple  with  things  j  daughters  for  such  a  work  as  this,  a  loss  like  that  recollect,  that  about  thirty  churches  have  been  would  but  servo  our  end.s.  .  H.  II, 


as  they  are.  will  make  you  rich  indeed. 

It  is  very  plain  that  in  such  a  field  a  minister 

must  fell  back  almost  wholly  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Well  Said.— Honor  to  the  noble  hearts  that 
ap.>stle8,ifhe  would  sustain  his  heartnnd  strength.  trial  day  of  our  Church,  to 

eu  his, hands.  lie  must  have  a  victorious  faith  breast  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  false  doctrine  that 
in  the  pntoer  of  the.gnspel.  If  a  man  were  fo  ert-  coming  in  upon  ua!  Honor  to  the  fearless 

ter  a  field  of  labor  in  the  W  est,  and  should  sit  i^elf-sacrificing  devotion  of  those  spirits,  who 
down  lo  TOunt  op  the  chances  of  success,  upon  a  summoned  the  Church  to  a  vivid  sense  of 

mere  business  scale,  after  estimating  the  preju-  dangers  to  which  the  Romanizing  Theology 
dices,  the  indifference  of  some,  the  fierce  zealotry  bad  exposed  us ;  and  who  scrupled  not,  to  meet 
of  others,  the  sweeping  tide  of  worldliness— if  he  «  the  imminent,  deadly  breach”  the  full  shower 
observes  how  little  has  been  done  by  those  who  Qf  those  burning  shafts  which  were  hurled  against 


have  tried,  how  feeble  is  the  light,  and  how  flick¬ 
ering  and  cheerless  the  feilh  of  the  few  dispersed 


them  in  the  onset  of  an  unscrupulous,  partizan 
warfare !  They  have  their  reward  in  the  con- 


disciples  he  will  decide  against  the  possibility  of  sciousuess,  that  although  through  their  firm  re¬ 
doing  any  thing.  The  antecedent  probabilities  are  8i5tance  to  error,  the  contest  came  before  the  mis- 
always,on  a  worldly  scale  of  measurement,  against  chief  had  wroiiglit  its  most  deadly  work,  the 
success  in  all  eacounters  with  wickedness.  But  p^are  which  only  attends  on  the  prevalence  and 
against  all  such,  and  many  more  discouragements,  triumph  of  truth,  is  again  through  God’s  blessing 
the  apostles  opposed  the  immovable  conviction  visiting  the  Church  with  its  blessed  influences, 
that  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  ^wer  For  in  this  sinful  world  it  must  ever  be,  that  “  as 
of  God  that  is  the  very  word,  the  potcer  of  God—  |  ^ven  spiritual  music  is  only  obtained  from  discords 
unto  Mlvaiion.  There  is  to  be  no  calculation  i  g^t  in  unison,”  but  for  the  evil  against  which  it  is 
about  it.  The  gospel  must  be  pushed  full  into  the  Qm-  duty  to  struggle,  the  good  would  not  manifest 
midst  of  every  neighborhood  by  men  who  will  not  and  victory  for  truth,  when  truth  is  as- 

take  defeat.  The  high,  wim,  abiding  piirpo-e  of  ggiied,  “  is  [oesible  only  by  battle.”— Prof.  Ch. 
their  soul  must  be — not  victory  or  death — but  vic¬ 
tory  at  any  rale.  It  is  this  that  must  support  a 

missionary  ministry.  They  must  find  in  the  gos-  From  the  Protestant  Churchman. 

pel,  and  not  in  the  community,  the  sustentation  of  Editor, — In  publishing  the  second  part 


Mr.  Editor, — In  publishing  the  second  part 


parishes  or  congregations  will  be  obvious,  when 
we  recollect,  that  about  thirty  churches  have  been 
consecrated  within  the  last  seven  years ;  and,  as 
prior  to  tliat  period,  the  minority  and  majority 
were  nearly  balanced,  the  present  preponderance 
of  one  parly  must  arue  mainly  from  these  addi¬ 
tions. 

I  find  that  the  correspondent  of  the  “Church 
Times”  is  not  altogether  pleased  at  my  remarking 
that  the  clergy  who  are  in  the  majority,  do  not,  in 
all  cases,  fairly  represent  the  views  of  their  com¬ 
municants.  I  have  only  to  reiterate  that  the  facts 
are  as  I  have  stated,  and  to  expre.'is  my  8urpris«3 
that  a  gentleman  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Church  in  Maryland  as  the  writer  referred  lo, 
should  think  otherwise.  “For  I  am  persuaded 
that  none  of  llie.se  things  are  hidden  from  him  ;  for 
this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.” 

I  have  but  one  other  remark  to  make  at  present, 
which  is  to  protest  against  the  insinuation  so  often 
thrown  out  by  members  of  our  Co  ivention,  that 
every  question  is  decided  by  a  strict  party  vote. 
Surely  there  Site  some  subjects,  in  relation  to  wiiich, 
we  are  not  thus  divided.  I  know  that  I  have  had 
the  lionor,  on  some  occasions,  to  vote  with  those 
who  are  now  in  the  majority ;  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  hard  words  somelinies 
uttered  against  me,  have  been  qnite  balanced  by 
compliments  from  the  same  side  of  the  house. 
“  But  none  of  the»e  things  move  me.” 

The  clergy  of  Maryland  are  indeed  divided, 
but  it  is  to  feared  that  it  is  about  a  question  of 


STfje  Spigcopal  ttreororr. 


---  . . - -  I  - Atl  pM  tf  I  leia  itlM  •  a  I  i 

their  faith  and  courage.  Victorious  feith  in  the  j  of  Bishop  Southgate’s  letter  to  the  Seceders  from  importance  than  any  we  have  dis- 

_ _ 1 _ A _ i  .1  •  .  ...  .  .....  .  '  riicspri  in  1  .nnvpntinn. 


power  of  the  gospel  can  do  anything.  No  relimce 
must  be  placed  on  extraneous  helps.  The  minis¬ 
ter  must  cut  himself  loose  from  all  other  hopes,  he 
must  give  himself  up  to  this  divine  impulse  of  cer¬ 
tain  victory;  he  must  plunge  in  and  say,  “.Voir, 
Lord,  I  have  gone  for  thee,  whole  and  forever, 
hnd  whom  have  I  but  thee  to  lean  upon  7"  Noth- 


the  Armenian  Church,  in  the  Protestant  Church¬ 
man  of  last  week,  you  observe,  “  We  do  so  with 
the  feeling  that  Bishop  Southgate,  far  as  he 
has  preceded,  has  satisfectoriTy  vindicated  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  and  himself  from  the  idiarges 
brought  against  them.” 

Reluctant  as  the  writer  feels  to  differ  from 


ing  can  stand  that.  That  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  j  o^e  whose  opinions  upon  most  points  have  so 
and  the  power  of  God.  If  we  had  it  in  tbe  head  uniformly  coincided  with  his  own,  and  with 
and  in  the  heart,  it  would  findlts  way  out  of  our  every  disposition,  which  the  warmest  friends  of 
eyes  and  hands  and  mouths.  Without  it  a  laborer  the  Bishop  can  boast  of,  to  see  him  sustained  to 


is  good  for  nothing. 

But  there  is  a  harder  thing  than  all  this.  He 
must  be  willing  to  sow  and  let  others  reap.  When 
a  man  sows  his  grain,  he  comforts  himself  with 
hopes  of  the  harvest;  when  he  plants  an  acorn. 


any  extent,  which  will  not  conflict  with  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  he  feels  ennstraiued 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion  expressed  in  tbe 
above  extract. 

The  writer  has  ever  regarded  with  deep  in- 


cu?sed  in  Convention., 

It  is  comparatively  a  sin.all  matter  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  in  the  election  of  a  committee, 
or  even  in  the  settlement  of  the  pains  ami  penal- 
ties  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  refractory  clergyman 
who  does  not  like  to  be  brought  up  to  the  commu¬ 
nion  as  Don  Pedro’s  volunteers  were  marched  into 
battle,  handcuffed :  but  “  that  grand  question 

that  hangeth  in  controversy  between  us . 

is  about  the  matter  of  justifying  righteousness. 
We  disagree  about  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
medicine  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  disease  ; 
about  the  manner  of  applying  it  ;  about  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  power  of  means  which  God  requireth 


Pflll.ADKLI’IIlA,  JULY  31.  |s|7. 

Th«  Kditor  if  not  to  bn  eonnidnind  rniponiddr  for 
thn  opininniof  biicofmpnndentfon  fubjert*  rr*|i<  rt- 
ing  which,  the  Church  allows  a  diversity  ot  srnlUM  it. 

Cape  May. 

It  is  a  bleroed  thing  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hot 
and  crowded  city  in  the  dog-days,  s'ld  retire  with 
our  families  to  some  quiet  retreat,  where,  surround¬ 
ed  by  those  whom  we  love  be<t  amongst  the  living, 
and  enjoy  the  society  “of  the  illiistrii  ii”  dead,” 
we  may  make  the  season  pa>s  pleasantly  and 
profitably  away.  The  next  thing  in  point  of  com¬ 
fort  to  such  a  rural  abode,  is  a  sojourn  at  some  one 
of  our  watering  places.  We  have  accordingly 
gone  to  the  rea  shore,  and  like  it  much.  There 
is  something  in  the  sight  of  the  groat  Ocean 
which  is  calculate!!  to  inspire  a  fend-man  wiih 
elevating  tlmughta,  and  if  he  be  at  all  piou.-Iy  di-i- 
posed,  with  feelings  of  solemnity  and  devotwin. 
It  must  be  admitterl,  however,  that  under  such  cir- 
cu  instances  the  Christian  is  exposed  to  many 
temptations.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  him  lo  keep 
his  spirit  unsoiled  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Atonr 
ordinary  bathing  places  he  is  neces.ssrily  ohlig'''l 
to  hear  and  see  things  calculated  to  fascinate  the 
senses,  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  lead  the 
heart  from  purity  and  God. 

We  were  glad,  therefore,  during  a  recent  wijourn 
at  Cape  Island,  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  vx^i* 
ters,  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  some  means  of  exerting  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  visiting  population  by  which  it  is 


he  expects  that  he  and  his  children  may  sit  under  terest,  the  Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church ;  and 
its  shade ;  when  he  sets  out  an  orchard,  he  anti-  since  the  able  discussion  which  took  place  at 
cipates  that  he  shall  pluck  the  fruit  hiin.<=elf.  But  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  the 
the  missionary  in  the  West  must  expect  to  sow  Mission  to  Constantinople  has  presented  to  his 
and  to  let  another  reap.  This  is  a  hard  test  of  his  mind  considerations  of  very  grave  import.  The 
fitness  for  the  work,  but  a  true  one.  He  must  ask  ;  letter  of  Bishop  Southgate,  which  you  regard  as 
himself,  “  Am  I  willing — without  sympathy,  with-  a  satisfactory  vindication,  viewed  in  connection 


out  help,  unknown,  uncared  for — am  I  willing  to  with  tlic  many  things  which  have  transpired 
tug  and  heave  at  root  and  rock,  and  to  have  here  during  the  past  year,  in  relation  to  missions  in 
no  reward  for  my’labors!”  If  he  can  say  yea,  and  i  that  quarter,  is,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  very 
then  do  it,  happy  is  that  man !  Great  shall  be  his  j  far  short  of  being  satisfactory  ;  it  is,  to  say  the 
reward.  I  had  rather  at  the  last  day  take  the  !  least,  characterised  by  such  an  un^e  show  of 
place  of  such  an  unknown,  humble,  patient,  per-  j  special  pleading,  as  can  scarcely  be  tolerated 
severing  soldier  of  tbe  cross,  than  that  of  the  sue-  i  in  a  writer  of  Bishup  Southgate’s  known  abili- 
cessful  and  popular  preacher  who  was  borne  tri- 1  ties;  but  this  will  probably  be  excused  on  the 
umphantly  through  his  course  by  crowds  of  ad-  {  ground  of  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
miring  converts.  For  O,  is  it  not  so,  that  if  we  i  perform,  being  a  difficult  one. 
suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  reign  with  him!  Is  I  The  Bishop  assumes  for  the  Armenian  Church, 
not  our  trial,  are  not  our  very  heart-pangs,  neces- '  purity  of  doctrine  and  soundness  of  feith,  such 
sarily  endured  for  Christ,  the  brightest  presages  !  as  few  Protestants  will  be  found  willing  to  con- 
of  heroic  exaltation  with  him  in  heaven!  It  will  i  cede  to  her;  and  denounces  on  the  part  of  the 
be  nothing  to  do  the  foundation  work,  down  be-  j  seceders,  every  departure  from  her  corruptions; 
neath  the  surface,  in  ail  its  ronghneas  and  toil-  -  and  every  approach  on  their  part,  to  the  adoption 
someness;  it  will  be  as  easy  to  feel  as  we  pro-  j  of  views  more  in  accordance  with  scripture  and 


gress,  “  I  shall  never  see  the  top-siooe  placed,  I 
shall  never  dwell  in  the  fair  halls  thereof— I  shall 
die  here  in  tbe  wilderness,  and  all  that  I  have  done 
shall  only  make  a  foundation  for  some  one  to  stand 
npon  and  bring  the  work  up  to  tbe  sight  of  men  ;” 
for  over  our  heads  is  Christ,  looking  down  with 
I  the  sweetest  sympathy  and  most  cheering  en- 
I  couragement,  and  whispering  in  our  car  both  by 


Protestantism,  as  schism  of  the  darkest  dye,  well 
deserving  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  I  !  ! 

If  the  Armenian  Church  be  juvtly  chargeable 
with  false  doctrine,  and  the  worst  heresies  of 
Romanism,  as  has  again  and  again  been  stated 
in  the  periodicals  of  our  Church ;  and  which,  I 
believe.  Bishop  Southgate  has  not  denied;  are 
those  who  secede  from  her,  and  adopt  opinions 


in  Q.«f^  the  effectual  apply  ing  thereof  to  our  soul’s  crowded  during  the  watering  season.  Mr. 
comfort.  Rcpeotfolly.^^^^^  ^  Arhhor.t  of  fl.il.,,  wm  cited  ,o.hech,ir,.rd 

Frederick,  Md.,  July  20, 1847.  Mr-  Henry  C.  Turnbull  of  Baltimore,  appointed 

- - -  Secretary.  It  was  slated  that  the  Church  in  whicli 

For  the  Episcopal  Recmder.  we  w  ere  then  assembled,  belongs  to  the  visiters 

Ephraim  is  not  yet  quite  “joined  to  his  idols.”  during  the  summer,  and  had  been  in  part  paid  f'-r 
The  Spirit  Ims  not  yet  “let  him  alone.”  The  them;  and  a  proposition  was  brought 
Holy  tSpirit  often  stands  at  the  door  of  tlie  sinner  8  .  .  e  ««..cff.nipd 

Kelt  ,  dicppoiolcd  .Uilcr,  .t  the  porul  of  a  to.ppoiot  a  comraiUee  of  gentlemeo,  •ccu.M.ed 
friend.  Behold!  he  has  been  knocking  long  and  to  vi*it  the  Island,  who  should  represent  the  m 
often  there,  but  in  vain.  That  door  has  stood  un-  est  of  ihe  visiters,  in  liiat  building,  and  make  the 
moved  upon  its  binges:  no  footsteps  are  heard  provision  which  may  be  practicable,  at  tbe 

wtlhin  i  no  kM  vole  be  bid  him  enter  there.  In  e.ch  ec«.n.  for  the  eupply  of  .« 

sorrow  rather  than  m  anger,  he  now,  for  the  last  ‘  ’  .  '  „ 

time,  lays  his  hand  upon  that  knocker.  And,  as  xuggested  that  a  small  library 

he  holds  it  with  a  trembling  grasp,  thus  communes  of  useful  and  entertaining  literature,  might  be 
with  himself:  “long  have  I  stoc^  knocking,  in  ultimately  gotten  op,  and  such  other  sources  of 
vain,  at  this  door;  and  now  mubt  I  depart  forever  rational  amusement  opened  for  tho.«e  disposed  lo 

mricr“,wLT„d'’l'.J'”^  “’J  '"joy  ‘•'Cr..,  c  mighl  ccble  rorioo,  people  to 

master  sleeps,  and  may  yet  awake.  I  will  knock  j  ..  •  i  r.u  iti.nnf  t-avini? 

once  more.”  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  eP®®*^  ® 

the  shrill  sound  rings  loud  and  long  through  the  any  temptation  to  retort  to  the  gayer  and  more 
vaulted  roof  and  dark  gallaries  of  that  time-  questionable  recreations  of  the  place.  It  was 
I  ^nored  mansion ;  but  the  echo  soon  dies  upon  the  almost  every  import- 

I  drowsy  ear  ot  night,  aod  again  all  is  still  and  *  ^  •  u., 

husbed.  No  hand  removes  those  bars,  or  turns  •nt  congregation  in  this  section  of  the  Union  has 
those  massive  bolts ;  no  friendly  voice  is  heard  ‘t*  representatives  here,  at  some  time  during  me 
within  to  bid  welcome  to  that  way-worn  pilgrim,  period  usually  alloted  to  bathing;  many  of  them 
The  inhospitable  master  of  that  mansion  hears  communicants  in  our  churches;  that  these  comniu- 
the  kn^king  of  that  hand,  but  l^eds  it  not;  nor  ,  retiirii  to  their  homes  with  increased 

stays  him  in  bis  revel,  but  quads  the  deeper  of  u  .u  .  wi  Kom  thev 

the  maddening  bowl.  Aod  now  the  weary  feet  of  worldlincss  about  them,  that  while  J 

that  aged  pilgrim  turns  slowly  and  sadly  from  that  sometimes  seemed  to  bo  in  dinger  of  forgetting 
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that  the  rowa  of  the  wnctoary  are  apoa  tkea, 
and  that  of  coarae  we  are  all  relatively  aa  well  aa 
personally  interested  in  guarding  against  tendeo> 
cies  of  this  perilous  character. 

The  resolution  to  this  effect  was  ado.  ted,  and 
arraugenjenta  made  in  accordance  with  iL  Wc 
hope  that  permanent  benefit  to  this  little  Island- 
commonwealth  will  be  the  result  If  the  plan 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  waa 
begun,  we  are  sure  it  will. 

After  this  prona'uiing  measure  had  been  adopted, 
a  desire  was  expressed  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  prescot  would  ^sent 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  tome  scientific  subject,  as 
one  meant  of  affording  innocent  and  useful  enter- 
uioment  to  such  as  were  fond  of  such  pursuits. 

To  thit«,  that  gentleman  kindly,  and  with  great 
readinem,  consented.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  lecture,  and  in  etymon  with  all 
who  beard  it  were  highly  pleased  and  edified.  It 
was  ofi  “  Reading  a$  an  Art,**  and  certainly  was  !  into 
the  best  thing  that  we  ever  heard  of  the  kind.  We 
know  not  that  wt  can  do  a  better  service  to  a 
lar'^e  class  of  our  readers  than  to  furnish  them 
with  a  brief  abstract  of  it  to-day.  Its  value  to  our 
clerical  readers  will  be  understood  when  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  condensed  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  elocution.  Dr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  manner  was  familiar  and  informal,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  most  happy.  The  lecture  was  enlivened  by 
examples,  which  of  course  we  do  not  give,  as  we 
can  only  present  a  brief  abstract  of  what  waa  said : 

The  principles  involved  in  reading  and  speak¬ 
ing  (said  Doctor  Parker,)  are  chiefly  the  same. 
Reading  is  the  more  difficult  art  If  good  attain¬ 
ments  be  made  in  the  art  of  reading,  the  art  of 
speaking  may  be  considered  as  acquired.  In  this 
respect  they  are  related  to  each  other  very  much 
like  drawing  and  chirography.  He  that  can  drajv 
well  has  distinct  perceptions  of  shapes  and  curves, 
and  that  discipline  of  the  muscles  which  will  ren¬ 
der  a  good  hand-writing  a  thing  of  easy  attain¬ 


ment.  So  he  that  can  read  well  hss  all  that 
knowledge  of  emphasis,  tone  and  modulation,  and 
all  that  compass  and  culture  of  voice  which  will 
enable  him  to  speak  with  an  elegant  propriety. 

My  rernifki  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  I 
shall  therefore  seize  upon  those  points  which  I 
regard  as  possessing  the  greatest  consequence. 

B'.'fore  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  art  of  reading,  let  me 
reply  in  few  words  to  some  of  the  popular  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  species  of  cultivation.  1.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  all  art  is  destructive  of  the  true  effi¬ 
cacy  of  reading  and  speaking  ns  a  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  manner  is  always  most  pleasing  and  forci¬ 
ble.  The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  true  ;  but. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  all  been 
Uiiglit  lo  read,  and  have  verified  in  onr  expe¬ 
rience  the  saying  of  Pope,  that  “A  little  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 

What  we  need  is,  to  carry  our  cultivation  far 
enough  to  become  assured  that  we  are  really  fol¬ 
lowing  nature.  Take  a  rustic  from  the  plough 
and  place  him  under  the  tuition  or  a  French 
dancing  master,  and  give  him  a  dozen  lessons ;  his 
stiff’ angular  motions  will  not  be  corrected.  He 
will  not  acquire  within  that  lime,  rounded  motion 
and  a  graceful  and  easy  carriage.  On  the  contrary 
he  will  barely  become  aware  of  his  awkward¬ 
ness;  and,  if  you  send  him  now,  into  a  polished 
circle,  studying  not  to  violate  the  rules  which  he 
has  just  begun  to  understand,  he  will  be  more 
embarrassed  and  awkward  than  he  would  have 
been  without  any  other  discipline  than  that  acquired 
by  the  laborious  operations  of  his  calling.  But 
if  he  should  practice  every  day  with  bis  instruc¬ 
tor  and  mingle  with  cultivated  society  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  he  would  acquire  the  same  general 
manners  with  his  associates.  His  muscles  would 
become  trained.  His  taste  and  feelings  would 
be  changed.  He  would  come  back  almost  lo  the 
simple  graces  of  infancy,  and  become  easy  and 
unaffected  in  all  his  actions.  “Ars  est  celare 
artem.”  It  is-  the  perfection  of  art  to  confor  m 
so  closely  to  nature  that  the  art  cannot  be  seen. 

2dly.  It  is  objected  that  those  who  have  given 
great  attention  to  elocution  are  commonly  desti¬ 
tute  of  solid  qualities.  A  man  of  some  fame  as  a 
public  speaker^  tells  us  “  that  on  Erin’s  far  famed 
and  distant  Isle,  in  some  sylvan  grot  reclining  on 
mossy  carpets  he  might  have  spent  his  truant 
hours.”  When  a  gaping  crowd  are  seen  hanging 
upon  the  lips  of  such  an  orator ;  sensible  men  are 
disgusted  with  such  fine  fustian,  and  exclaim, 

“  deliver  us  from  all  the  adepts  in  elocution.” 
Yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  what  interests 
an  audience  in  such  a  speaker  is  not  the  bombast 
from  his  own  mind,  but  the  elegant  passages  from 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Byron  and  McCauley, 
that  are  interBper^ed  through  his  oration,  and 
which  he  has  pronounced  in  tones  like  those  of  a 
music  box.  The  people,  as  God  made  them,  and 
not  as  the  schools  made  them,  are  willing  to  listen 
long  lo  an  unmeaning  jargon,  if  they  may  be  re¬ 
paid  by  an  occasional  fine  thought,  uttered  in  the 
very  tone  and  passion  that  dictated  it. 

Let  me  now  bring  to  view  some  of  the  principal 
points  that  demand  attention  from  all  who  would 
acquire  a  good  and  natural  style  of  reading.  These 
are  1.  Pronunciation.  2.  Emphasis.  3.  The  op¬ 
posite  of  emphasis.  4.  Suiting  the  sound  to  the 
sense ;  and  5.  The  expression  of  the  passions. 

1.  Pronunciation.  Nothing  can  excuse  a  rea¬ 
der  for  being  greatly  defective  in  orthoepy.  No 
genius  is  needful  for  acquiring  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  A  careful  correcting  of  defects  when 
informed  of  them,  and  a  reference  to  the  diction¬ 
ary  in  doubtful  cases,  will  soon  bring  one  very  near 
lo  a  perfect  pronunciation. 

2.  Empkatia.  Two  points  demand  attention. 
The  finding  of  the  emphasis  and  the  manner  of 
making  it.  There  is  one  rule  for  finding  the  em¬ 
phasis.  The  word,  the  leaving  out  of  which,  will 
injure  the  sense  more  than  the  loss  of  any  other 
word,  has  the  chief  emphasis,  and  others  are  em¬ 
phatic  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  to  this  in 
importance.  The  great  fault  in  respect  to  em¬ 
phasis  is  the  making  of  too  many  emphatic  words. 
This  difficulty  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  it  favors  the  reader  in  concealing  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  which  is  really  the  emphatic  word.  The 
manner  of  making  emphasis  is  but  slightly  under¬ 
stood.  On  a  careful  analysis  it  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  more  particulars  than  are  commonly 
given  in  the  books.  The  emphatic  word  is  pro¬ 
nounced  with  increased  precision. 

Tor  instance  in  the  word  preaident,  the  French 
sound  of  t  is  scarcely  distinguished  from  u,  and 
the  J e  n  f  differs  but  little  from  d  unt  when  Uie 
viord  is  not  emphatic.  But  if  you  emphasise  the 
word,  the  i  is  heard  as  long  e,  and  the  last  syllable 
as  our  monosyllable  dent.  This  distinctness  of 
tacb  syllable  is  to  the  ear,  what  the  printing  of 
the  whole  word  in  small  caps,  ia  to  the  eye.  2. 
There  is  a  pause  preceding  the  emphatic  word,  a 
Bort  of  holding  back  as  oite slowly  gathers  strength 
and  draws  up  slowly  a  club  to  strike  a  violen 


Mow.  8.  There  is  a  psose  after  aa  emphatic 
word.  4.  There  ie  a  change  of  tone  after  pro* 
neancing  the  emphatic  word — a  frlliaf  off  into 
some  thing  like  a  colloquial  tone.  5.  There  is 
s  stress  of  voice  thrown  on  the  accented  syllable, 
sod  6.  A  prolonging  of  the  vowel  sound  in  the 
accented  syllable.  We  say  that  all  these  tilings 
belong  to  emphasis,  because  they  are  all  einploy- 
I  ed  in  drawing  attention  to  a  single  word.  Wbat- 
j  ever  in  speech  causes  the  bearers  to  make  a  word 
as  of  great  coosequenee,  that  boloogs  to  emphasis. 

3.  The  opposite  of  emphasis— or  the  keeptnf 
,  dawn  the  leas  important  words  and  members  of 

sentences.  This  is  by  (hr  the  most  dilBcuIl  thing 
to  be  done  in  breaking  op  monotony  and  securing 

■  real  naturalness  of  style.  It  cannot  be  better  ex- 
^  plained,  perhaps,  than  by  referring  yo*i  to  the 

■  colloquial  onder-tones  that  yon  hear  in  conversa- 
I  lion  when  one  has  completed Ihe  sense  of  the  seo- 
;  tence  which  he  waa  uttering,  and  then  falls  off  | 

a  familiar  and  almost  careless  manner.  It 
can  be  explained  properly,  by  example  alone. 

4.  Suiting  the  sound  to  the  sense.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  class  of  words  such  as  crash,  slide, 
plunge  and  rumble,  have  a  sound  according  with 
their  respective  sigoification.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  that  this  suiting  of  sound  to  sense,  has  but  a 
very  limited  ose  in  practice.  But  the  bet  ia  other¬ 
wise,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  will 
sssociste  their  appropriate  tone  with  a  very  large 
number  of  words,  and  when  these  associations 
are  once  formed,  the  proper  tone  is  uttered  spon¬ 
taneously  by  the  cultivated  reader. 

5.  The  expression  of  the  passions.  This  also 
roust  be  chiefly  explained  by  examples. 

But  how  can  one  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of  read¬ 
ing  1 

1.  You  must  have  a  skilful  living  teacher. 

In  this  respect  the  art  of  reading  occupies  the 
same  general  position  with  its  sister  art  of  sing¬ 
ing.  Reading  is  the  most  difficult,  because  it  de¬ 
mands  a  perpetual  change.  Yon  cannot  learn  a 
succession  of  sounds  in  one  piece  in  reading,  and 
then  apply  almost  entirely  to  another,  aa  in 
mimic.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  so  fully  re¬ 
duced  to  rule.  Doubtless  those  who  possess  flne 
natural  talents,  can  learn  to  sing  without  a 
teacher,  and  extraordinary  geniuses  learn  to 
read  and  speak  without  a  living  teacher  but 
most  men  that  will  excel,  that  will  be  respect¬ 
able  as  readers  or  speakers,  must  study  close  and 
long,  to  make  the  attainment.  And  here  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  say  that  I  have  heard  many 
teachers  of  reading,  but  have  met  with  but  one 
man  whom  I  consider  fully  competent  to  teach  in 
the  useful  and  greatly  neglected  art.  Mr.  licmuel 
While,  of  Philadelphia. 

I  have  taken  nearly  a  hundred  lessons  of  Mr. 
White,  extending  through  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  hope,  if  a  kind  Providence  spares  his  life  end 
my  own,  to  renew  them  again. 

2.  If  you  will  learn  to  read  you  must  give  lime 
to  the  subject.  As  an  encouragement  to  this,  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  speech  secures  a  great  amount  of  men¬ 
tal  discipline.  You  must  analyze  an  author’s  sen¬ 
tences  to  read  them  correctly.  “Whosoever,”  says 
Lord  Bacon,  “hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wit  and  understanding  do  clarify  and 
break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discoursing 
with  another;  he  tossethhis  thoughts raoreeasily  ; 
he  mnrshalleth  them  more  orderly  ;  he  seeth  how 
they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words ;  final¬ 
ly,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself ;  and  that  more 
by  an  hour’s  discourse  than  by  a  day’s  meditation.” 

3.  You  must  learn  to  read  well  a  few  pieces. 
In  these  you  become  familiar  with  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  most  perfect  style  of  reading. 
But  let  me  admonish  you  not  to  expect  to  read  in 
any  thing  like  the  same  degree  of  skill  what  has 
not  been  long  and  thoroughly  studied.  You  ask 
then,  “  Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  I  should 
study  if  I  cannot  transfer  iny  acquired  skill  to  a 
new  piece.  I  answer,  much  every  way,  chiefly 
because  your  general  style  will  be  greatly  impro¬ 
ved.  Let  me  elucidate  this  point.  Mr.  Catlin  can 
paint  a  highly  finished  portrait.  The  skill  which 
he  has  acquired  in  painting  such  finished  speci¬ 
mens,  enables  him  to  make  hundreds  of  beautiful 
sketches  of  Indian  portraits  with  great  facility. 
So  if  you  learn  to  make  one  or  two  triumphant 
specimens  of  the  art  of  reading  or  speaking,  you 
will  be  improved  greatly  in  all  your  more  hastily 
prepared  performances.  If  what  an  inspired  poet 
has  taught  be  true — if  a  man’s  “  tongue  is  his 
glory,”  and  if  cultivated  speech  opens  broad  ave 
nues  to  men’s  hearts,  and  secures  to  you  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  carrying  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls,  do 
not  neglect  this  branch  of  human  culture.  The 
profoundest  lessons  fall  to  the  ground  for  the 
want  ofan  interesting  style  of  utterance.  Many 
a  gifted  minister  of  Christ  ia  preaching  to  small 
congregations  because  a  tedious  monotony,  or  a 
roaring  and  mouthing  utterance,  is  both  unedify 
ing  and  soporific. 

We  need  offer  no  apology  lo  our  readers  for  pre 
senting  this  subject  to  them.  The  last  sentence 
illustrates  its  importance  to  the  Church.  We 
trust  that  this  imperfect  sketch  will  contribute  to 
extend  to  a  wider  circle  the  pleasure  and  advan 
tage  which  Dr.  P.  so  gracefully  conferred  upon 
those  who  listened  to  him. 


ion  by  a  eorrespoadent  of  tb«  New  York  C&nrek- 
man  in  tW  following  style: — *This  principle  of 
Baptisnul  grace  is  fuodsiDeotal  sod  cardinal  tn 
the  existence  of  s  Church — so  aniversally  held 
too,  that  like  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
end  the  Apostolic  Succearion,  the  Chnrch  has 
never  thoo^t  necessary  to  bind  it  formally  opon 
her  members  hi  the  Creed— it  being  not  so  much 
a  doctrine  as  a  first  principle,  and  means  of  her 
life  and  existence.  One  or  the  other  of  ua  mu$t 
be  wrong,  and  why  not  have  it  declared  at 
once  which  of  oa  it  w  ?  Yhe  Christianity  of  him 
who  holds  the  principle  of  Baptiam,  consistently, 
is  throughout  a  different  religion,  from  that  of 
snch  men  as  Bishop  Meade.  There  ia  no  reeoneil- 
img  /Aem— they  cannot  live  together,  except  hi 
the  end  the  bouee  that  bolds  them  fall.  If  our 
Church  is  goinr  te  allow  such  teaching  in  her 
Bishopa,  I  f^r  I  must  at  some  time  question  her 
validity.  It  is  the  glazed  eye  that  hu  only  one 
vacant  stare  for  every  passing  object,— it  is  the 
dead  body  that  can  utter  no  voice  when  tom  iit 
pieces  by  contention. 


the  opinujna  peemHor  tm  Ihe  Chf  eh.**-  On  read- 
mg  the  bonk  we  fiad  that  be  mesas  by  Chnroft 
doctrines,  all  the  heresies  and  vefaries  of  the 
Oxferd  writers.  The  Churchman,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ynry 
well,  we  understand  then  his  position.  He  dasees 
Hooker  and  Hobart  and  Laud  !  together.  Biahope 
Onderdonk  and  Whitlingham  and  Drs.  Seabery, 
Jarvis  and  Wainwr^ht,  are  sH  linked  in  one 
catena,  whom  yet  it  absurd  locall  Puseyites.” 

”  Who,”  he  asks  “are  tbe  miarwuata  in  the 
Church !  the  loudest  among  our  laity  and  clergy  ! 
That  ia,  in  r>ther  words,  wlw  are  thi^  least  im¬ 
bued  with  her  spirit !  I  believe  it  will  be  fiinnd 
to  be  those  tnsuitdly  baptized,  (i.  e.  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  lay  baptism.)  the  men  who  cime  into  tbe 
Church  for  mere  ezpediency’e  sake,  and  have  not 
had  the  courtesy  or  courage  to  act  out  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  tbe  Church.” 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  list  of  these  individuals 
^  might  include  several  of  our  ablest  and  most  de- 
j  voted  Bishops  living  and  dead,  and  no  small  por- 
j  lion  of  our  clergy,  some  of  whom,  althoogh  not 
1  alar^iata  “  Roeaeward,”  are  apt  lo  be  horror- 
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Minor  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  bickerings  i  stricken  by  any  demonstrationa  from  “Geneva.” 
sink  into  insignificance  by  tbe  side  of  a  contro- 1  But  let  ^hat  pasa.  Nearly  all  the  living  Bisltopa 


versy  like  this.  A  Bisliop  is  asaailed  with  deter-  |  of  tlie  English  Church,  and  tha  inanity  of  our 
min^  vigor  and  undisguised  hostility  for  leach- ;  own,  have  been  considerably ‘‘aUraied”  by  the  mad 
ing  the  essential  and  dutinguishiag  peculiarities  ■  o  :  .».*  rn  u  n... 

of  the  Gospel,  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  justifi 


zeal  of  the  Rnmanizera  in  the  Church.  But  says 
W.  A..: — “There  is  not  an  individual,  even  a 
cation  by  ftith  alone,  and  the  necessity  of  a  spi-  .  child,  baptized  in  the  Church  •  *  •  •  not  a  man 

or  woman,  however  ignorant  or  nneducated  the 
person  may  be,  that  it  does  not  inspire  with 
(anr.ong  other  things)  fearless  confidence !”  tiot- 


ritnal  regeneration  of  the  soul  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Glmst : — is  ssssiled  by  a  membOT,  piobably 
a  clergyman  of  his  own  Chnrch,  who  maintains 
that  the  only  regeneration  known  lo  Christianity  ;  wiihsUnding  every  inroad  of  TracUr'ianism, 
is  that  of  baptism.  The  contest  is  between  the  ;  scores  of  apostates  fashioned  by  Tract  90,  and  the 
power  and  the  form,  of  godliness — between  origi-  ]  esstys  of  W.  A. 
nal,  divine  Christianity,  living  and  life-giving,  on  '  **“* 

the  one  hand;  and  ecclesiastical  Christianity  on  the 


But  he  suggests  a  remedy, — “  Men  of  terror 
snd  fear!  trnnble  your  heads  no  more,  but  read 
other,  with  the  offence  of  the  crosa  neutralized  ;  |  Profettor  Ogilby  on  Lay  Baptiam.**  Under 
its  spiritual  influence,  its  moral  power  surrender-  1  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  oor 

good  friends  the  Messrs.  Appleton*  will  forthwith 
issue  an  adequate  edition  of  this  work  We  have 
a  copy  which  we  can  afford  to  lend  to  some  of 
our  friends. 

But  seriously,  we  regret  the  publication  of  a 
book  so  much  calculated  to  injure  the  Church, 
and  bring  her  principles,  (if  such  could  be  the 
case  with  true-hearted  and  reflecting  men,  which 
we  will  not  believe,)  into  contempt  It  baa  been 
whispered  to  iis  that  tbe  author  is  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Nashotah.  If  so,  we  hope  that  dig¬ 
nity  is  as  much  a  sinecure,  as  the  Professorship  of 
“  Things  in  General,”  at  the  celebrated  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Weissnich  toa 

We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  desire 
to  treat  no  book  lightly  which  professes  to  treat 
seriously  on  sacred  and  important  topics.  Highly 
aa  all  Churchmen  should  value  the  distinctive 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  earnestly 
and  solemnly  as  they  should  realize  their  baptis¬ 
mal  privileges,  we  mistake  their  temper  and 
Christian  intelligence  if  they  welcome  such  teach¬ 
ers  as  W.  A.,  or  sympathize  with  his  absurdities. 

[Weat.  Epis. 


ed;  its  essential  and  fundamental  peculiarities  *  de¬ 
veloped’  into  *  another  Gospel.’  It  is  the  old  Ga¬ 
latian  conflict  between  sense  and  faith  ;  between 
the  ceremonial  and  the  spiritual  element  in  reli¬ 
gion.  In  this  great  issue  all  religious  parties  will 
ere  long  have  to  take  sides ;  the  battle  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  must  be  fought  over;  and  the  destinies 
of  the  world’s  last  ages  be  decided  by  the  result 
The  diflference  is  vast  irreconcilable.  Non-ee- 
senthl  denominational  peculiarities  will  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  place  of  inferior  importance  to 
which  they  belong;  and  all  eyes  be  turned  to 
those  illuminated  truths  which  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  Gospel  to  teach  ;  with  the  triumph  or  defeat 
of  which  the  trne  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth, 
stands  or  falls.” 


Need  of  Ihaada. — Tbs  Foreign  Gsaa 
mittee  b^ve  aatJuirtsed  tiio  annual  aUipnwaa  of 
supplies  for  the  Misekm  in  Africa,  to  the  amouat 
of  S2500l  As  opportunities  for  this  coast  are 
very  rare,  the  Committee  roust  avail  themselves 
of  the  one  which  now  offer.-*,  and  have  therefore 
pot  the  orders  in  hand  without  the  m'*ney  to 
meet  them.  Immediate  cootribaCkNW  for  this  oh* 
joet  aro  earnestly  desired. 

Leffers  far  the  African  yiiaaion,  sent  to  the 
Missioo  Rooms.  New  York,  before  the  Ist  Aufoei 
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CUUBCB.— Tka  «»  SvaaTaa 
•era^a  »ill  be  omitiad  Mst  Saeday.  Moratag 
**  e’eloek,  aad  the  Cemaaeeioa  adaiaiatared. 

- - - .„,iM - - -  ^*^***^*’'>  beeleaed  (hr  thaparpowafalaa^ 

Willjie  howufdad  hy  a  ve«el  to  sail  oo  that  day  j  i"*;  •* 


actntiilrAB«fiic. 


for  Cape  Palmaa. 

Plana  f^  the  Church  at  lot.— Will  not 

•^bitecl  intereeted  in  Misaiocis,  furewh,  lo 
the  Missionery  Bishop  at  Shaaghai,  plaus  for  iho 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  which  it  ia  proposad 
to  erect  at  that  place  !  All  needful  ioformatioo  I  Krow'  tha  Church  af  tha  EpipHauy.  I 
will  be  given  at  Die  Rooms  ia  New  York.  I  f^bilip’s  Church,  da.,  a 

Reaolmiion  gf  thanka  to  Captain  Lowlin.— The 
Foreign  Committee,  at  its  last  roeetii^,  pasmd  a  re¬ 
solution  of  thanks  to  Captain  Lawlin,  of  the  ship 
Madonna,  for  the  kind  and  liberal  treatment  ex- 
tei^^  by  him,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  tbe 
Missioriaries  of  the  Church  at  Cape  Palmas. 


MimsTERs’  Salaeibs. — The  following  brief  ex¬ 
tract  which  we  some  time  since  cut  from  an  ex¬ 
change  paper,  presents  an  important  truth  to  the 
consideration  of  those  whom  it  concerns.  The 
extent  to  which  the  shameful  dishonesty  alluded 
to  in  it  is  carried,  in  some  sections  of  the  Church, 
is  truly  humiliating.  Men  who  would  be  made 
very  uncomfortable  if  they  were  indebted,  in  any 
other  way,  do  not  feel  either  compunctions  or  re¬ 
gret  at  owing  their  minister  a  large  portion  of  the 
small  stipend  on  which  the  support  of  his  family 
depends.  But  such  neglect  very  generally  brings 
^its  own  punishment  How  can  any  minister  give 
himself  with  a  firm  heart  and  unembarrassed  in¬ 
tellect  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  perplexed  by  the  neglect  of  his  vestry  to 
pay  his  salary.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
difficulties  of  this  sort,  to  which  our  missionaries 
are  subjected.  We  doubt  whether  our  parochial 
clergy,  (in  the  country)  are  not  often,  or  almost  m 
equal  degree,  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience. 
It  is  a  subject  respecting  which  they  who  suffer 
cannot  well  speak.  Those  who  do  the  wrong  may 
rest  a.s8ured.  however,  that  God  remembers  it,  and 
will  in  due  time  call  those  who  are  guilty  of  such 
injustice  to  settle  the  account  with  him  : 

A  SHORT  DIAXiOaiia. 

'•‘How  do  you  do.  Deacon  A.,”  said  hia  friend, 
as  he  met  him  in  the  street,  “and  how  is  your 
church  prospering!” 

“  I  am  well,  sir,”  rejoined  the  Deacon,  “  and  so 
are  our  people.  But  we  are  in  a  miserable  con¬ 
dition.  We  are  cold  and  lifeless,  and  what  is 
worse,  our  minister  seems  to  be  diaetruraged.** 

"  Perhaps  your  difficulties,”  replied  his  friend, 
“have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
pray  enough.” 

“  They  may  be,”  added  the  Deacon,  ‘♦but  I  fear 
a  greater  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  pat  as  well 
as  pray.” 

They  were  in  debt  to  their  minister  the  salary 
of  nearly  a  whole  year,  and  how  could  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  could  be  otherwise  than  discour¬ 
aged  1  Could  he  expect  a  people  would  be  profited 
by  tt»e  gospel  when  they  would  not  pay  for  it  ? 

And  there  are  other  congregations  besides  that 
of  which  this  good  deacon  formed  a  part,  which 
are  labouring  under  similar  trials  for  the  same 
cause.  No  church  can  expect  their  minister  to  be 
a  benefit  to  them  unless  they  remunerate  him  for 
his  services.  “  Tbe  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,”  and  it  will  be  ill  with  those  who  withhold 
it — Religioua  Recorder. 


lEcclefastfcal  XntelKgrncr. 

Domestic. 

Diocnc  or  MAinc. — The  twenty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Diocese  of  .Maine,  was  holden  in  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Augusta,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  last  week. 

Nine  out  of  the  Clergy  connected  with  the 
Diocese  were  present  Bishop  Henshaw  was  also 
there  and  presided  at  all  the  sittings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

A  large  number  of  Lay-delegates  from  every 
Parish  but  one,  attended. 

The  Convention  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance.  The  Riard  of  Missions  reported 
that  a  new  parish  would  soon  be  organized  and 
that  the  prospects  are  more  encouraging  than 
during  any  previous  year. 

The  following  were  elected  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee.  Rev.  Messrs.  James  Pratt,  Pres.,  Alex. 
Burgess,  Sec.,  Thomas  F.  Fates,  R.  H.  Gardner, 
James  Bridge,  S.  Holman. 

ThA  following  Delegates  were  chosen  to  the 
"Tieneral  Convention.  Rev.  Messrs.  James  Pratt, 
W.  R.  Babi'ock,  Alex.  Burges-s,  T.  F.  Fales,  R.  H. 
Gardiner,  M.  Weston,  J.  G.  Tolfred,  James  Jen¬ 
kins. 

A  Committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  the 
choice  of  a  Bishop,  reported  this  resolution  — 

Resoloed,  Thst  Bishop  Henshawbe  requested  to 
call  a  Special  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine 
on  the  4th  of  October,  in  St  Stephen’s  Church, 
Portland,  for  the  following  purpose  : 

First,  To  receive  into  union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  any  Parishes  which  may  make  application. 

Second,  To  elect  a  Bishop  for  this  Diocese. 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  taken  by  order, 
and  it  was  nnanimonsly  passed,  nine  clergy  being 
present  and  five  Parishes  represented  by  the  laity. 

The  Convention  sermon  was  preach^  hy  Rev. 
Mr.  Pratt  of  Portland — “  On  the  cause  of  disunion 
among  Christians,  and  the  cure.”  The  missionary 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of 
Sasa,  “  On  the  ultimate  and  certain  success  of  the 
Oo«pel  thorugh  all  the  world.” 

Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  some  of  our  clergy, 
the  number  confirmed  this  year  rs  small,  but  the 
proofs  of  prosperity  and  permanency  in  all  the 
Parishes  are  otherwise  many. — Chris.  Wit. 


Foreign. 

Tokonto. — Dr.  George  Grasett  has  been  ag> 
pointed  to  the  medical  supervision  of  the  Emigrant 
Huspital  in  this  city ;  Dr.  Primrose  is  associated 
with  him  in  this  arduous  duty. 

IIsAO  MASTsa  or  the  Psotiscial  Noem^l 
Sciiooi., — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  John  Rin- 
loul.  Esq.,  A.  M.,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  hw  circu¬ 
lar  to  wardens  of  districts,  published  in  another 
part  of  this  day’s  Colonist,  has  at  leogth  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  to  Canada  with  the  least  poMi- 
ble  delay,  in  order  to  assume  the  important  duties 
of  head  master  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
to  which  he  has  been  invited  by  the  Board  of  Edu* 
cation  for  Upper  Cainida.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  dated 
“  Education  Office,  EKiUin,  3rd  June,  1847,”  Mr. 
Rintoul  says,  “  I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  after 
much  conflict  of  spirit,  arising  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  have  this  day  re¬ 
signed  my  connection  with  the  Irish  National 
Board  of  Question.  I  find  it  will  still  take  me  a 
few  days  to  finish  some  business  connected  with 
my  office,  after  which  I  intend  to  proceed  to  Lm- 
don,  to  purchase  the  apparatns.  See.,  and  visit 
several  of  the  English  Normal  Schools.  I  then 
intend  to  visit  those  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  embark  at  Liverpool  with  as  little 
delay  aa  possible ;  but  the  selection  of  Ihe  appara¬ 
tus  will  require  considerable  care  and  circumspec¬ 
tion.— Co/on  isf. 


Baptismal  Regeneration. 

The  following  article  from  the  columus  of  a  co¬ 
temporary,  exhibits  a  melancholy  truth  ia  a  strong 
pointer  light  It  ia  in  vain  for  so  many  of  our 
brethern  to  inculcate  tbe  idea  that  the  differences 
which  exist  in  our  communion  are  nnimportant 
and  temporary.  Conceal  tbe  fact  as  we  may  from 
ourselves,  and  deny  it  as  we  can,  to  others,  those 
differences  are  often  fundamental ;  and  unless  a 
very  great  reformation  should  in  some  way  be 
brought  about,  they  are  likely  to  be  enduring. 
They  involve  remotely,  and  in  some  cases  direct¬ 
ly,  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity.  Is  not  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  to  be  regarded  aa 
fundamental!  And  will  any  man  say  that  this 
principle  has  not  been  asisailed  !  The  truth  is, 
that  the  sacra  mentarian  theology  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  grace,  are  irreconcilably  at  variance  with 
each  other.  Any  compromise  between  them  is  as 
impolitic,  as  it  sometimes  is  disingenuous  We 
never  find  our  opponents  depreciating  tbe  points  of 
difference  between  us.  Why  should  evangelical 
men  ever  allow  themselves  to  do  so !  We  heartily 
agree  with  the  article  in  the  Churchman  referred 
to  below,  that  those  who  embrace  these  two  sys¬ 
tems,  and  carry  them  out  boldly  to  their  conclu¬ 
sion,  are  of  “  a  different  religion.” 

“  Bishop  Meade  of  Va.,  published  not  long  since 
a  couple  of  Letters  to  the  Execoiive  Committee 
of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union,  in  which 
as  a  faithful  watchman  over  the  house  of  God,  he 
denounced  some  of  tbe  Pus^istic  errors  creeping 
into  certain  portions  of  that  Church, — particularly 
baptismal  regeneration.  For  this  be  is  arraigned 
and  condemned  before  tbe  tribunal  of  public  opio- 


“  Thoughts  or  Peace.” — From  the  fourth  Lon¬ 
don  edition:  Published  by  Herman  Hooker, 
Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  sweet  little  treasury  of  spiritual  good 
things.  It  contains  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  a 
judicious  selection  of  sacred  poetry  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  Itself  the  production  of  a  suffering 
child  of  God,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  minister 
comfort  and  consolation  to  believers  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  especially  when  called  upon  to 
have  fellowship  with  Christ  in  his  sufferings.  In 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  is  got  up  in  beau¬ 
tiful  style — with  embossed  covers  and  gilt 
edges;  and  yet  is  furnished  by  the  enterprising 
publisher  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  As  a  parting  token  for  Christian 
friends,  we  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  so  appro¬ 
priate.  It  richly  deserves  a  place  on  the  parlor 
table,  and  by  the  bedside  of  every  Christian,  when 
at  home ;  and  in  his  pocket  or  his  travelling  trunk 
when  away  from  home. 

liiterature  of  Nashotah. 
Fewell;  a  Sertes  of  Essays  of  Opinion  for 
Churchmen.  By  W.  A.  Baltimore:  Joseph 
Robinson.  For  sale  by  Stanford  S  Swords, 
New  York. 

Peculiar  times  call  forth  peculiar  men  :  great 
men,  who,  in  good  or  evil  ways,  nuke  some  im¬ 
pression  upon  their  age  and  generation  ;  and  men, 
not  quite  so  great,  who  catch  up  certain  floating 
principles  and  modes  of  thought  and  speech,  of 
the  great  men,  going  forth  upon  them  as  upon 
stills,  with  consideraule  noise  and  flourish,  till  in 
the  endless  confusion  made,  the  great  men  are 
taken  for  the  little,  and  the  little  for  the  gr6?at.—~ 
We  will  not  exactly  say  that  W.  A.,  belongs  to 
either  of  the  two  classes  above  named.  The  re¬ 
mark  is  a  general  one,  suggested  by  a  perusal  of 
the  book  before  us,  and  we  protest  against  its 
being  considered  personal  in  any  way,— for  in¬ 
deed,  W.  A.,  if  a  person  at  all,  is  a  very  impalpa¬ 
ble  one.  He  comes  in  such  a  shape  that  we  will 
not  exactly  say  what  he  is  :  were  we  questioned 
as  to  what  he  pretends  to  be,  we  might  furnish 
something  like  a  definite  answer.  His  book  at 
any  rate  is  a  tolerably  foir  specimen  of  what  suc¬ 
cess  may  attend  the  thorough-paced  disciples  of 
the  “  Pseudo-Catholic  sebom”  among  us  in  bur¬ 
lesquing  churcbiiianship.  There  arc  in  it  many 
go<^  things  and  true,  but  there  are  other  things 
in  it  of  which  we  wuple  to  speak  as  we  are 
dined  to.  It  is  difficult  for  the  strongest  nerves 
to  treat  such-a  prodnetton  in  any  way  becoming 
the  decorum  of  our  columns.  So  W.  A.  may  be¬ 
come  the  wonder  of  a  week,  wiihout  any  further¬ 
ance  or  hindrance  from  us,  tf  he  can.  A  speci¬ 
men  or  two  must  satisfy  the  most  inquisitive  of 
our  readers.  The  author  says  that  his  book  is 
“  for  those  who  believe  already  tbe  facta  and  hold 


Maine. — On  Thursday,  July  8th,  1847,  m 
Trinity  Church,  Saco,  two  persons  were  cooflrin- 
ed. 

The  sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  July  11th, 
was  passed  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Portland,  six 
persons  were  confirmed  in  this  parish. 

Wednesday,  July  14th,  persons  were  con¬ 
firmed  In  8l  Mark’s  Church,  A'lgusta. 

Thursday,  July  15th,  two  persons  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  Christ  Church,  Gardiner. 

On  the  above  named  occasions  the  Bishop 
preached,  and  addressed  the  newly  confirmed. 

OsDiNATioN. — At  a  special  ordination  held  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brunswick,  on  THet4day,  July 
13th,  Bi^hop  Hensliaw  admitted  Mr.  Daniel 
Raynes  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  ^wdoin  College,  to  the  holy  order  of  deacons. 

Michioah.— The  Rev.  John  A.  Wilson  has  resign¬ 
ed  the  charge  ofZion  Church,  Pontiac.  Mich.,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Ypsilanti,  in 
the  same  Diocese.  He  resides  for  the  present  at 
Ann-Arbor,  to  which  place  all  letters  or  papers 
designed  for  hign  are  requested  to  be  sent 

The  Rev.  Hanson  T.  Wilcoxon,  having  been 
called  to  Sl  Andrew’s  Church,  Clear  Spring, 
Washington  county,  Md.,  requests  bis  letters  and 
papers  to  be  directed  accordingly. 

Wisconsin. — The  first  Diocesan  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Wisconsin, 
was  held  in  this  city  last  week.  It  was  numer¬ 
ously  attended,  there  being  lay-delegates  present 
from  15  parishes,  and  of  the  twenty-two  Episcopal 
clergymen  in  our  territory,  21  were  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  There  were  lay-delegates  from  two  or 
three  Norwegian  parishes,  and  four  Indiana  from 
tbe  Mission  near  Green  ^y.  Two  of  the  cler¬ 
gymen  came  from  tbe  remote  stations  at  St. 
Peter’s  and  Lake  Sl.  Croix,  upwards  of  350 
miles.  The  Indians  walked  here  from  Fond  do 
Lie,  accomplishing  forty-five  miles  on  the  last 
day  of  tbeir  journey. 

The  Session  of  the  Convention  was  opened 
Thursday  morning  by  Divine  Service,  and  the  af¬ 
ternoon  waa  spent  in  discussing  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Canons  for  the  new  Diocese  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  work  was  satisfactorily  completed 
on  Friday  morning,  and  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
devoted  to  the  choice  of  a  Bishop  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Standing  Committee  :  I^legates  to  the 
General  Convention,  and  Truirtees  of  the  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary.  For  the  office  of  Bishop  the 
Ru  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  the  present  Mission¬ 
ary  Bishop  of  the  North-West,  received  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  Con¬ 
vention  remained  in  session  occupied  with  vari- 
eus  matters  of  importance,  until  late  Friday  night 
The  proceedings  were  extremely  interesting,  and 
the  returns  from  the  different  parishes  full  of  pro¬ 
mise  and  encouragement. — Milwaukie  Sentinel 
and  Gazette. 


Last  Hours  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  gives  the  following 
short,  but  most  descriptive  narrative  of  the  last 
hours  of  this  truly  griod  and  great  man,  derived 
from  his  family : — 

On  the  evening  of  last  Sabbath  ho  went  out 
into  the  garden  behind  the  house,  and  MiunterfKl 
round  it,  and  then  he  was  overheard  by  one  of  the 
family,  near  to  whom  he  passed,  in  low,  but  very 
earnest  accents,  saying — ‘  O  Father,  my  heaven¬ 
ly  Father.’  It  was  a  season  of  close  and  endear¬ 
ed  communion  with  his  God.  He  then  supped 
with  his  family;  and,  as  if  he  had  kept  the 
brightest  and  most  beaming  of  that  day’s  smiles 
for  the  cloee,  and  the  fondest  of  his  utterance  for 
his  own,  that  supper,  to  hiineelf  and  all  around, 
was  the  happiest  season  of  a  very  bright  and  hap¬ 
py  day.  After  family  prayer,  lie  retired  lo  rest; 
and  it  could  not  have  teen  very  long  afterwards 
(not  more,  perhaps,  than  an  hour)  when  the  sum¬ 
mons  came.  In  a  season  of  perfect  quiet  and  ' 
compose,  he  had  laid  himself  gently  back  upon  the 
pillows,  which  were  so  placed  as  to  elevate  him 
nearly  into  a  sitting  posture  ;  just  then  his  heav¬ 
enly  Master  came,  and  called,  and  he  departed. 
It  must  have  teen  wholly  without  a  struggle. — 
The  expression  of  the  face,  as  seen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — that  of  a  calm  and  dignified  placidity,  the 
po-ition  of  the  body,  so  easy,  that  the  slightest 
ruffle  of  a  conflict  would  have  disturbed  it — the 
very  lie  of  the  fingers  and  the  hands,  known  to 
each  familiar  eye  of  those  around  him  as  being 
that  into  which  they  naturally  fell  in  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  entire  repose — all  showed  that,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  even  the  slightest  strife  with  the  last 
enemy,  his  spirit  had  moved  away,  and  ascended 
to  its  own  place  of  blessedness  and  glory  in  the 
heavens.” 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Chalmers. —  During  the  late 
visit  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  London,  he  sat,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  friend,  to  M.  Claudet,  the  celebrated 
&guerreotypist,  for  his  portrait,  with  which  he 
was  eminently  successful.  As  we  hear  that  this 
portrait  is  about  to  te  engraved,  such  a  remem¬ 
brance  cannot  but  bo  most  acceptable  to  the  late 
reverend  Doctor’s  friends. 

MARRIED, 

In  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York,  on  the  20th 
inst,  by  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Irving.  Rev.  A.  H.  Pas- 
TRiDOE,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Westchester  co.,  to  Elizabeth  Blanchaed, 
fourth  daughter  of  James  W.  Dominick. 


Racaipta  of  tha  BmOmp  While  Prayer  Bwh  toeiny 
•laea  April  37 : 

Philada.,  $33; 
w*a,  di*  , 

$17  8S;  St  Peter’a,  do..  $K0;  Z.  Locke,  $3;  Uor- 
BMR  Copo,  $3;  St  Pator'a  Charck,  Morriaiu«a,  IV.  J., 
$11  13;  St  Patar*a  Charck,  Butlar,  Pa.,  $2  3S;  ft. 
Jamca*  Church,  Kaawltoa,  N.  J.,  $1  St.  Joha'a 
Church.  Bellafoata,  Pa. ,  $3  :  A.  ^  Millar.  Seathera 
Agaat,  $50;  Mrm.  Cloavalaad,  iariiuftaa,  N  J..  $10; 
Socialy  for  Rolifioaa  laiproTomcat,  aaar  Thaetogicai 
Semioary  of  Virfiaia,  $3  60.  Total,  $377  8$. 

Wh.  MuaoaATB,  r^wwiirar. 

No.  173  Market  atraat. 

A  Rare  ACQnJ^ITION — a  lla  ofthaUat  twenty 
voluoaea  of  tha  Kpiacopal  Recorder  ia  for  aala.  It 
eomoiaaces  uodar  tha  aditarahip  af  the  laaaeBled  Dr. 
Bedell  in  lli37,aad  anbracaa  tha  followiof  twenty 
yaara,  forming  tha  boat  hiatory  ot  raligton  in  goanral, 

•  ad  oapocially  of  tko  Cpiacupal  Charch,  during  a  iB<'at 
important  and  exciting  period  ;  and  alaoan  invaloabla 
treaaury  of  roligiona  truth.  Sit  of  the  Toinmea  are 
bound  in  three,  with  leather  backa  and  atrong  marble 
P*pvr  aidea.  flie  deCcient  numbera  do  not  average 
more  than  three  and  three  <]iiartera  to  tha  year.  For 
terma  apply  without  delay  at  thia  Office. 

July  31.— 2t. 

T^EW  BOOKS.— rka  Life  of  Mra.  Oodolphin,  by 
LN  John  Rvelyn,  of  Woltun,  Caq.,  (now  Aral  pub. 
liahod)  and  collated  by  Samuel,  Lord  Biahop  of  Oiford, 
Chancellor  of  tbe  noble  Order  of  tha  darter.  Bo- 
^vtshy’a  Golden  Treaaury,  compoaad  of  luediUtioue 
lor  every  day  in  the  year.  Tha  Christian  Kemcui. 
brancer,  by  Ambroae  Saarl,  Eaq.  Memoira  ol  Vira, 
Elisabeth  Fry,  including  a  biatory  of  bor  labora  m 

Sromoting  the  roformatioo  of  female  priaouera,  by  the 
;ev.  Tbomaa  Simpaon.  Lecturea  lo  Youeg  Men  on 
vanoua  important  aubjecu,  hy  Henry  W.  Beecher. 
Hervey’a  MeJiUtiona  and  Contemplaliona.  Baater’a 
Saint’a  Real,  nud  hiaCnll  to  the  Unconverted.  Crom¬ 
well,  the  Protector— a  vindioetion,  by  D'.Anhigne— 

1  vol.,  l2mo.  HaminiKencaa  of  Samuel  Tajilor  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Robert  Southey.  By  Joaeph  Cottle.  1  vol. 
I2mo.  For  aale  by  H.  HCMIKER, 

July  31, _ 16  South  7Ui  atreot. 

TO  TRAVELLKRS !— “  Do  good  unto  all  men  aa 
ya  have  opportonity.”  One  of  the  m»at  eaay.in- 
oifenaive  and  pleaaant  waya  of  doing  good,  la  to  acat- 
ter  cheap,  naefnl,  and  entertaining  hooka,  ail  along 
one'a  way  ;  eapeeially  among  achool  childran,  greupa 
at  play,  or  atanding  around  alage.houaea,  railway.de- 
pota,  public  houaet,  Rc.,  or  auch  aa  are  found  at  the 
aea.ahore,  or  at  placea  of  public  reaori  for  purpoaea 
of  health,  pleaaure,  or  recreation.  The  attention  of 
travellera  ia  reapectfully  called  tn  the  large  variety  of 
tracta  and  miniature  hooka  for  children  and  youth,  va¬ 
rying  in  price  from  one-auth  of  a  cent  to  two  renta 
each.  Among  theae  aro  packagea  of  forty  eight  little 
booka,  ornamented  with  cuts,  4  centa  a  package. 
Other  packngea  ofhigher  grade  and  character,  twenty- 
aeven  together,  for  61  centa. 

Alao,  a  aeriea  of  twelve  popular  tracta  npon  Dome#, 
tic  and  Houaehold  F.conomy,  entitled  Peep  at  my 
Neighbora  ;  illuatrated  with  cuta,  and  admirably  6tted 
for  country  diatribulion. 

Tbe  American  Sunday  School  Union  offer  lo  their 
frienda,  beaidea  the  above,  a  aelectioii  from  moro  than 
one  thousand  publicationa  in  vanoua  aiae  atyle,  price 
and  deoign,  but  all  including  sound  evangalical  truth, 
without  Bcctarian  biaa.  Apply  at  the  SliClETY’li 
BUlLDiiNGS,  146  Cheannt  alir-et,  Philadelphia. 

Society's  Depositories — 147  Naaaan  atreet,  New 
York;  6  Cornhill,  Boaion  ;  103  Fourth  atreet,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Kerftucky. 


fCmCtuarg. 

For  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Died,  in  Livingston,  Alabama,  on  the  5ch  of 
this  month,  Mrs.  Maria  Aonbb  THoairroN,  con¬ 
sort  of  Henry  F.  Thornton,  and  daughter  of 
Samuel  K.  Bradford,  of  Culpeper  county,  Virginia, 
aged  about  37  years. 

This  estimable  lady  was  a  native  of  Culpeper 
ca,  Virginia,  in  which  state  she  resided  till  the 
year  l^U,  when  she  removed  to  Alabama  with 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  teen  married  aince 
the  year  18’.^.  Sixteen  years  ago  ate  joined  the 
communion  of  St.  James’  church,  Culpeper  C.  H., 
of  which  the  Rev.  Archibald  Laman  waa  then 
Rector ;  and  since  that  time  she  has  ever  united, 
to  the  character  of  a  lady,  the  piety  of  a  Christian. 
When  we  say  that  she  was  in  heart,  in  faith,  in 
works,  eminently  a  child  of  God,  we  say  that  to 
which  words  can  add  nothing  furtlier.  A  husband, 
a  father,  brothers  and  sisters  and  children  have 
now  to  mourn  for  one  who,  though  dead,  will  live 
long  in  memory  ;  yet  the  assurance  that  she  died 
“  in  the  Communion  of.  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  religious  and  holy  hope,”  will  be  lo  them  the 
“  balm  of  Gilead.”  Foremost  among  those  who 
sought  the  prosperity  of  tbe  Charch,  she  was  ever 
ready  to  dispense  her  kind  offices  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  its  welfare.  The  last  act  of  her  life  waa 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  this  parish.  The  day 
before  she  was  taken  sick,  she  was  attending 
and  directing  the  management  of  a  pleasant 
supper,  given  by  herself  and  the  other  ladies  of 
the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  for 
tbe  improvement  of  the  church  edifice.  This 
little  incident  is  now  a  pleasant  reminiscence  to 
those  who  cherish  her  memory ;  and  if  aainta  can 
review  their  past  actions,  is  no  doubt  a  matter  to 
which  her  thoughts  recur  with  pleasure.  Rirely 
has  death  still^  so  gentle  a  heart  Por  her,  our 
only  hope  now  is,  that  she  may  meet  in  Heaven 
those  whom  she  loved  on  earth.  b. 

Livingston,  Ala. 


My  Lli'fLE  GEIKJKAHHV,  for  Primary  Schools 
and  for  beginners.  Kdiisil  by  Mrs  L.  C.  'I  slkill. 

**  This  is  the  tula  of  s  captivating  little  book  for 
children,  by  which  they  are  Ud  slmost  insensibly  into 
A  knowledge  of  geographical  terms.’’ — Cummeicial 
Advertiser. 

'*  Than  this  unpretending  little  work  we  he  e  never 
seen  s  more  useful  or  approprisie  srhonl  book,  or  one 
more  admirably  calculated  for  beginners  in  gertgraphy; 
we  can  recommend  it  wiibeut  fear  of  responsibility  to 
our  seminaries  as  wall  deserving  a  Inal.” — Southern 
Patriot. 

”  We  welcome  with  particular  pleasure  this  little 
work;  the  anihur  haa  succeeded  admiiably  in  produc. 
ing  a  book  which  must  prove  a  valuable  suiilisry  to 
parents  and  teschera,  as  well  aa  a  delightful  and  in. 
structive  companion  for  children.” — Nat.  CMuriar. 

**  This  IS  an  atlraciive,  wa  must  add  an  eiilerUining 
book,  as  a  firat  Geography  for  children  it  is  admirably 
suited  to  their  capacities,  and  its  emhellishmenta  can¬ 
not  fail  to  interest  them  ” — Christian  Ubserver. 

”  This  ia  a  moat  admirable  work  for  young  begin¬ 
ners  in  Geography,  it  should  be  introduced  in  families 
and  schools.”- Intelligencer  and  Jourral. 

'*  We  cannot  doubt  bat  that  this  work  will  not  only 
tend  to  render  the  study  of  Geography  attractive,  hat 
will  be  highly  useful  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  seise  with  avidity,  and  understand  thoroughly 
the  more  advanced  works.”— U.  8,  Gasette. 

{^Copies  given  to  teschara  for  exsminatioa,  upon 
application  to  the  publishers,  or  any  of  tha  principal 
booksellers  throughout  the  United  Ntates. 

LINSDAY  a  BLAKI8TON,  Publishers, 

N.  W.  corner  of  4lli  and  Cheauut  sis.,  Phiiida. 
July  31. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  MEMOIR  GF  AN  EMINF.NT 
CH RISTIAN.— The  life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  by 
John  Evelyn,  Eaq  ,  of  Wotton.  Now  brat  publiahed, 
and  edited  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  (.xfoid,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  moat  noble  order  y(  the  Gaiter.  One  vol. 
l3mo,  beautifully  printed,  paper  cover  38  cit;  cloth  60 
cents  ;  forming  No.  30  of  “  Appleton’a  Literary  Mis¬ 
cellany.*’ 

Independent  of  the  interest  and  value  ofan  onpub- 
lished  book  by  Evelyn,  this  work  possesses  intrinsic 
merit  enough  to  recommend  itself.  It  is  printed  from 
tha  MS  almost  aa  it  stands;  the  style,  though  quaint, 
is  delightful.  Mrs.Godrdphia,  a  lady  of  noble  descent, 
waa  a  “maid  of  honor”  in  the  proHigate  Conrt  af 
Charles  II  In  this  court  Bourished  in  their  rankest 
luxuriance  all  tbe  vice  and  iiuleneas,  which  would 
naturally  spring  up  after  the  narrow  aaateritica  and 
gloomy  sournesa  of  puritantaon  had  patted  away.  Tho 
foreign  habits  contracted  in  their  baaishmeat  hy  the 
returning  uourtiera,  helped  on  by  tha  character  of  tho 
King,  and  a  band  of  congenial  spirits,  »read  pol. 
lution  on  everv  aide.  It  was  the  day  or  England’s 
deepest  degradation,  when  in  private  life  morality  was 
reproach,  truth  departed,  and  religion  a  jest. 

“  In  the  niidat  of  auch  a  gener.il  rrvign  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  the  wearied  spirit  to  find 
by  close  search,  tome  living  witnesses  for  truth  and 
holtoesa — some  who,  through  God’a  grace,  psared  at 
His  call,  their  vexed  dsjrs  amongst  the  orgies  of  that 
crew,  as  untsinted  its  evils,  as  is  the  clear  san- 
beam  by  the  eorraption  of  a  loatbaoma  atmosphoro. 
Such  an  one  waa  Margaret  Godolphm,  whom  r  either 
the  license  of  those  evil  days,  nor  the  scandal  sod  de¬ 
traction  with  which  they  shrmnded,  ever  tonehed  in 
spirit  or  in  repatation.” — Editor’s  lotrodaction. 

Just  published  by  GEO.  8.  APPLETON. 

July  31  14S  Chesnot  street. 
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9of  trff. 

1  Will  Keep  Thee. 

A  acjf  or  AiiTi«omr. 

Thafl  Mitk  Jesvs  t  I  will  keep 
In  Mfetj  mj  defenceleH  sheep ; 
From  sin,  and  endless  misery. 
Seeking  soal,  I  will  keep  thee. 

Lord,  I  beliase  thy  word  is  amtm, 

But  I  am  ignorant,  and  poor : 

My  goodness  reaches  not  to  thee  ; 
For  tiMrrir*#  sake  wilt  thos  help  me  f 


I  passed  by  the  rich  and  hrsTS ; 

The  seedy  soal,  1  came  to  save. 

The  poor  ia  spirit,  bleeoed  be$ 

Ob!  trast  me  tbea  ;  I  tct/l  keep  ikee. 

Sovi:  But,  Lord,  I  base  a  deeper  woesd  ; 

As  evil  heart  wiebia,  I’ve  (bead: 

aatare's  eassily  with  thee. 

Offended  King  !  wilt  tboa  keep  me  7 

JtAV  I  Of  old  thy  evil  I  beheld. 

Yet  was  with  lave  and  pity  filled  : 

1  therefore  died  to  set  thee  free. 

For  rnp  oma  soAe,  I  v>Ul  keep  thee. 

S®®*"  •  Yea,  I  have  proved  thy  power,  my  God, 

And  felt  thy  efficscions  blood  ; 

^t  sin  remains,  though  it  I  flee. 

Wilt  thoo  presertw  boclfcs/tdtng  me  T 

JesoB  ;  Before  I  wroeght  opes  thy  will, 

I  knew  how  treaehcroas  thoe  wonldst  desl. 

I  did  thy  base  traasgressions  see. 

And  yet,  resolved  I  would  keep  thee. 

Bat,  thoe  shalt  conqueror  be  at  length  ; 

TUI  then,  I  will  renew  thy  streogth : 

Sia  shall  not  have  the  victory  ; 

Only  believe— I  will  keep  then. 

SoTL  :  Permit  me  once  again  to  speak  : 

Sometimes,  thy  face  in  tears  I  seek  ; 

And  oft,  a  gloomy  veil  I  see: 

Cans' t  thoa  be  torelA,  and  yet  keep  me  T 

Jasvs :  Let  then  this  answer  thee  suffice  : 

In  (Utger  I  do  not  chastise. 

More  fervent  be  thy  cry,  thy  pies. 

And  as  I  lire,  I  wilt  keep  tbea. 

Bat,  if  tbon  dost  forsake  thy  God, 

Then  will  I  visit  with  the  rod. 

I  may  correct,  to  a  degree. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  thee. 

Soon :  But  ah!  I  feel  temptation  strong : 

And,  if  my  journey  should  be  long, 

I  fear  I  shall  dishonor  thee. 

Wilt  thou  eotUintte  to  keep  me  I 

Jesos  :  Can  I  forsake  my  heart's  delight  f 
Thy  end  is  precious  in  my  sight. 

1  conquereo  death  on  Calvary, 

And  from  its  sting  I  will  keep  thee. 

I  will  be  near  thy  dying  bed  : 

Amid  the  wares,  sustain  thy  bead ; 

My  rod,  my  staff,  thy  help  shall  be. 
lo  perfect  pence,  I  will  keep  thee. 

I  am  the  Ark  that  goes  before. 

To  guide  the  pilgrims  safe  to  shore. 

At  my  rebuke  shall  Jordan  flee. 

In  Life,  in  Death,  I  will  keep  thee. 

Then,  then,  my  sister,  then,  my  spouse, 

1  will  fulfil  my  sacred  rows. 

And  thou  in  bliss  my  glory  see. 

When  on  my  throne  I’ve  placed  thee. 

Botrt :  It  is  enough.  My  Lord  !  My  Love  ! 

The  hills,  the  mountains,  must  remove  ; 

But  I  shall  still  unshaken  be  : 

Thy  word  ia  pars’d— Thoo  wilt  keep  me. 

From  Chamber' $  Journal. 

liiterary  Impositions- 

The  Count  Mariano  Alberti  sold  to  a 
bookseller  at  Ancona  several  unedited  manu* 
scripts  of  Tasso,  some  of  which  he  interpo* 
lated,  and  others  forged.  In  1827,  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  possession  of  two  till  then 
unknown  poems  in  Tasso’s  hand-writing ; 
afterwards  he  produced  four  other  auto¬ 
graphs;  and  then  a  volume  containing  thirty- 
seven  poems,  which  he  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  whose  agents,  however, 
declared  them  to  be  spurious  and  modern. 
He  then  produced  a  file  of  Tasso'S  letters, 
which  were  regarded  as  genuine  ;  till,  in 
1841,  when,  on  his  property  being  sequester¬ 
ed,  the  whole  affair  proved  a  tissue  of  almost 
unexampled  forgery. 

The  literary  world  is  now  very  generally 
of  the  belief  that  that  very  beautiful  poem, 
John  Chalkhill’s  Tbealma  and  Clearchus, 
first  published  by  Isaac  Walton,  (1683,)  was 
actually  the  production  of  that  honest  angler. 

The  copies  of  the  “  English  Mercurie” 
(regarded  as  the  earliest  English  newspaper) 
in  the  British  Museum,  have  been  discoverea 
to  be  forgeries,  and  Ohatterion  is  supposed 
lo  have  been  concerned  in  their  fabrication. 

At  least  a  hundred  volumes  or  pamphlets, 
besides  innumerable  essays  and  letters  in 
magazines  or  newspapers,  have  been  written 
witn  a  view  to  dispel  the  mystery  in  which 
for  eighty  years  the  authorship  of  Junius’ 
Letters  has  been  involved.  These  political 
letters,  so  remarkable  for  the  combination  of 
keen  severity  with  a  polished  and  brilliant 
style,  were  contributed  to  the  “  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser,”  during  three  years,  under  the 
signature  of  Junius,  the  actual  name  of  the 
writer  being  a  secret  even  loiihe  publisher  of 
that  paper.  They  have  been  fathered  upon 
Earl  Temple,  Lord  Shackville,  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  fifty  other  distinguished  charac¬ 
ters.  At  present,  an  attempt  is  again  being 
made  to  prove  them  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Laueban  Maclean  ;  but  we  need  scart^ly 
wish  for  anything  like  a  positive  or  convinc¬ 
ing  result. 

Some  lime  before  bis  death,  Voltaire  show¬ 
ed  a  perfect  indifference  for  his  own  works  ; 
they  were  continually  reprinting,  without  his 
being  ever  acquainted  with  it.  If  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Henriade,”  or  his  tragedies,  or 
his  historical  or  fugitive  pieces  was  nearly 
sold  off,  another  was  insUntly  produced.  He 
requested  them  not  to  print  so  many.  They 
persisted,  and  reprinted  them  in  a  hurry  with¬ 
out  consulting  him  ;  and,  what  is  almost  in¬ 
credible,  yet  true,  they  printed  a  magnificent 
quarto  edition  at  Geneva  without  his  seeing  a 
single  page;  in  which  they  inserted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  not  written  by  him,  the  real 
authors  of  which  were  well  known.  His  re¬ 
mark  upon  this  occasion  is  very  striking — ' 
look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man,  whose 
effects  are  upon  sale.”  The  Mayor  of  Laus¬ 
anne  having  established  a  press,  published  in 
that  town  an  edition  called  complete,  with 
the  word  London  on  the  title  page  containing 
a  great  number  of  dull  and  contemptible  little 
pieces  of  prose  and  verse,  transplanted  from 
the  works  of  Madame  Oudot,  the  “  Alma¬ 
nacs  of  the  Muses,”  the  “  Portfolio  Recover¬ 
ed,”  and  other  literary  trash,  of  which  the 
twenty-third  volume  contains  the  greatest 
abundance.  Yet  the  editors  had  the  effron¬ 
tery  to  proclaim  on  the  tiiTe  page  that  the 
book  was  wholly  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  author,  who  bad  not  seen  a  single  page 
of  it.  In  Holland  some  forgeries  were  print¬ 
ed  as  the  “Private  Letters”  of  Voltaire, 
'which  induced  him  to  parody  an  old  epigram  : 

Lo !  then  exposed  to  public  sight, 

Mj  private  letters  ses  the  light ; 

So  private,  that  noue  ever  read  ’em. 

Save  they  who  printed,  and  who  made  ’em. 

Stevens  says,  that  “  not  the  smallest  part 
of  the  work  called  Cibber’s  “  Lives  of  the 
Poets”  was  the  composition  of  Cibber,  being 
entirely  written  by  Mr.  Shiells,  amanuensis 
to  Dr,  Johnson,  when  his  Dictionary  was 
preparing  for  the  press.  T.  Cibber  was  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  accepted  of  ten  guin¬ 
eas  from  the  booksellers  for  leave  to  prefix 
his  name  to  the  work ;  and  it  was  purposely 
•o  prefixed,  as  lo  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
whether  himself  or  his  father  was  the  person 
designed.” 

,  Williani  Henry  Ireland  having  exercised 


his  ingenuity  with  some  success  in  ib#  fitii- 
tation  of  ancient  writing,  psss«<I  oflT  some 
forged  papers  as  the  genuine  insnuscripis  of 
Shakespeare.  Some  of  the  many  persons 
who  were  deceived  by  the  imposition,  sub¬ 
scribed  snms  of  naoney  to  defray  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  spurious  documents,  which 
were  accordingly  issued  in  t  handsome  folio 
volume.  But  when  Ireland’s  play  of  “  Voni- 
gem”  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  as  the 
the  work  of  Sbakspeare,  the  audience  quick¬ 
ly  discerned  the  cheat;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  clever  imposter  published  bis  “  Confes¬ 
sion,”  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  sole 
author  and  writer  of  these  ancient-looking 
manuscripts. 

Poor  young  Cbalterton’s  forgery  of  the 
poems  of  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
impositions  on  record.  Horace  Walpole,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1777,  says,  “  Change  the 
old  words  for  modem,  and  the  whole  construc¬ 
tion  is  of  yesterday ;  but  I  have  no  objection 
lo  anybody  believing  what  he  pleases ;  I 
think  poor  Chatterton  was  an  astonishing 
genius.” 


Seige  and  Capture  of  Jerusalem- 

The  excess  of  tribulation  in  the  seige  itself 
was  predicted  by  our  Lord  in  terms  which 
were  so  minutely  fulfilled,  that  the  heart 
sinks  at  the  recollection.  “  These  be  the 
days  of  vengeance,”  said  our  Lord,  (referring 
to  the  threalenings  delivered  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  by  Moses,  at  the  very  establish- 
meot  of  bis  dispensation,  and  thus  showing 
that  accumulated  prophetic  inspiration,  which 
we  have  already  observed  in  our  Lord’s  man¬ 
ner  of  expounding  and  enlarging  the  ancient 
predictions.y*  that  all  things  which  are  written 
may  be  fulfilled.  But  wo  to  them  that  are 
with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in 
those  days— for  in  those  days  shall  be  great 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  creation  which  Gk>d  created,  onto 
this  time  ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.”  And  his¬ 
tory  cannot  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  miseries 
then  suffered  by  the  Jews.  Josephus  asserts, 
almost  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  “  that  if 
the  misfortunes  of  ail  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  were  compared  with  those  of  the 
Jews,  they  would  appear  much  inferior.” 
The  number  that  perished  in  the  seige  was 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty.  The  pris¬ 
oners  were  ninety-seven  thousand.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  and  miseries  ari.-ing  from  the  factions 
and  divisions  amongst  themselves,  and  from 
the  pressure  of  famine,  were  inconceivable. 
Parents  snatched  the  food  from  their  infant 
offspring ;  bouses  were  full  of  women  and 
children,  perishing  by  famine  ;  the  bare  sup¬ 
position  that  food  was  in  the  possession  of  any 
one,  created  the  most  sanguniary  conflicls ; 
mothers,  losing  every  sentiment  of  affection, 
forced  away  the  sustenance  from  their  infants, 
even  when  they  lay  expiring  in  their  arms, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  robbed  them;  than 
they  themselves  were  plundered  of  their  prey, 
women  were  dragged  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  for  attempting  to  conceal  any  article  of 
food  ;  a  maddening  frenzy  seized  the  people, 
and  let  them  to  the  commission  of  acts,  at  the 
mention  of  which  humanity  stands  aghast. — 
One  noble  lady  was  detected  in  concealing 
the  remains  of  her  own  sucking  child,  which, 
under  the  miseries  of  the  dire  famine,  she  bad 
actually  boiled  for  food  ! 

But  Jesus  dofs  not  stop  here  ;  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  mark  various  circumstances  which 
should  take  place  in  the  progress  of  the  seige, 
which  display  still  more  distinctly  his  divine 
prescience.  “  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place,  then  let 
them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  This  warning  the  Christians  obeyed. 
As  the  Roman  armies  advanced  to  compass 
the  city,  they  fled  to  Pella,  and  not  one  of 
them,  so  far  as  we  hear,  perished.  The 
heathen  foe,  with  their  idolatrous  ensigns  and 
images,  which  they  brought  into  the  temple, 
and  placed  over  the  eastern  gate,  and  to 
which  they  sacrificed,  is  most  accurately  de- 
j»cribed  as  “  the  abomination  of  desolation  ; 
whilst  the  reference  in  this  expression  to  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  connects  our  Lord’s  pre¬ 
diction  with  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  as  his  former  references  did  with 
the  predictions  of  Moses. 

Another  peculiar  feature  at  the  siege  was 
depicted  thus  :  “  Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a 
trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  around 
and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side  ;”  which  was 
also  exactly  fulfilled,  though  in  itself  highly 
improbable,  and  only  adopted  by  Titus  with 
great  reluctance.  The  length  of  the  wail 
which  he  threw  round  the  city,  was  nearly 
five  English  miles,  and  it  was  completed  in 
only  three  days,  by  the  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  army.” 

Again,  our  Saviour  declared  that  the  “false 
Christs”  which  should  “  arise  and  deceive 
many,”  should  lead  the  people  into  “  the  desert 
and  the  secret  chamber;”  places  in  themselves 
the  most  unlikely  that  can  be  conceived ;  and 
yet  we  read  in  Josephus,  that  many  of  the 
false  Christs  betrayed  their  followers  into  the 
desert,  where  they  were  destroyed  ;  and  that, 
in  the  last  extremities  of  the  siege,  an  impos¬ 
tor  assembled  six  thousand  person  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  or  gallery,  of  the  temple  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  protection,  where  every  one  miserably 
perished,  by  the  Romans  setting  fire  to  that 
place,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  general. 

Our  Lord  next  predicts  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  city  and  stale,  under  the  well- 
known  prophetical  terms  of  the  “  sun  being 
darkened,  and  the  moon  not  giving  her  light, 
and  the  stars  falling  from  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  the  heavens*  being  shaken  ;”  which 
was  but  too  lamentably  fulfilled.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  temple  destroyed,  the  Jewish 
nation  and  polity  terminated,  a  visible  end 
put  to  the  whole  Mosaic  economy,  and  the 
signal  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  God  in¬ 
flicted  for  the  greatest  moral  crime  ever  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  people,  the  ungrateful  and  wilful 
rejection  of  their  long  promised  Messiah. 

The  time  was  further  fixed  by  our  Saviour, 
in  the  most  express  terms,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  all  these  calamities:  “  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away.”  And  accordingly  every  one  of  these 
events,  improbable  as  they  were,  did  take 
place  within  forty  years  after  our  Lord  uttered 
the  denunciation.  The  Jewish  war  broke  out 
in  May,  A.  D.,  66;  July,  A.  D.,  70,  the 
sacrifice  and  oblation  ceased  ;  and  in  the 
September  of  that  year,  the  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed. 

The  indications  of  a  divine  hand  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  these  predictions  were  evident,  not 
op.'y  >r.  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  several 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the 
siege  itself,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
character  of  the  historian  who  records  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  events.  Titus,  the  Roman  gen¬ 


eral,  was  celebrated  for  his  humanity  ;  he  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  whh  reluctance,  he  offered 
repeatedly  terras  of  amity  lo  the  besieged ;  he 
controlled,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  used  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
temple.  But  the  Jews  themselves  set  fire  to 
the  portico,  and  a  soldier.  “  neither  waiting  for 
any  command,  nor  trembling  for  such  an  at- 
lempu”  says  Josephus,  “  but  urged  on  by  a 
certain  divine  inspiration,  threw  a  burning 
brand  in  at  the  golden  window,  and  thereby 
set  fire  to  ibe  buildings  of  the  temple  itself.” 
Thna,  moreover,  spared  three  lowers  which 
had  been  built  by  Herod,  as  a  mark  of  what 
Providence  bad  accomplished,  using  these  re¬ 
markable  words  to  Josephus  :  “  It  is  under 
the  conduct  of  God  that  he  have  waged  the 
war— it  is  God  who  has  driven  out  the  Jews 
from  these  fortresses,  against  which  human 
force  and  engines  of  war  could  do  nothing.” 

The  blind  infatuation  of  the  Jews,  again, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  catastrophe.  Three 
parties  within  the  walk  raged  against  each 
other — mutual  slaughter  look  place — all  sub¬ 
ordination  and  discipline  were  spurned — tbe 
offers  of  Titus  were  rejected — and  tbe  Romans 
were  forced,  as  it  were,  to  extremities. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  tbe  wilful  and 
obstinate  rejection  of  their  Messiah,  and  their 
rejection  of  him,  partly  on  the  very  ground  of 
his  not  appearing  as  a  champidn  of  their  po¬ 
litical  independence  brought  on  the  war  and 
the  destruction  of  their  city.  For  the  Jews 
were  led  to  rebel  against  the  Romans  by  the 
expectations  raised  by  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,  who  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
the  Roman  yoke:  and  the  same  punishment 
which  bad  been  inflicted  npon  their  Messiah, 
tbe  Romans  roost  awfully  visited  upon  them. 
They  had  crucified  Jesus  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  before  tbe  same  walls  they 
themselves  were  crucified  by  the  Romans  in 
such  numbers,  that  room  was  wanting  for  tbe 
crosses,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies.  “  God  bad 
blinded  their  minds,”  says  Josephns  expressly, 
“  for  the  trangressions  of  which  they  hxd  been 
guilty.” 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  the  record 
of  the  seige  should  have  been  preserved  by 
Josephus,  a  Jewish  historian ;  and  yet  more 
so,  that  the  narrative  of  it  given  by  him 
should  be  more  minutely  circumstantial,  and 
more  spread  out  into  detail,  than  tbe  account 
of  any  siege  that  we  have  in  ancient  history. 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  as  if  ibis  historian 
(a  Jew,  be  it  noted,  and  continuing  such  to 
his  death)  was  purposely  raised  up  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  witness  this  memorable  event,  and 
verify,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  incredu¬ 
lous,  the  fulfillment  of  our  Saviour’s  predic¬ 
tions.  Such  are  the  incontestible  marks  of  a 
divine  foreknowledge  in  this  minute  and  awful 
prediction.* 

The  splendid  arch  which  was  erected  at 
Rome  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  Titus,  re¬ 
mains  to  the  present  day.  The  inscription 
records  that  *•  Titus  had  subdued  the  Jewish 


chiefs,  (yet,  four  of  them,)  tre  alt  in  order ; 
and  now  the  baby  k  crying— the  fire  is  tow 
— it  is  lime  Sally  should  begin  to  wash; 
the  parlor,  the  chamber,  tbe  breakfast  things 
are  all  waiting.  Well,  by  a  song  to  the  baby, 
who  lies  kicking  in  the  cradle— a  smile  to 
soothe  ruffled  ^lly,  and  with  all  ibe  energy 
that  mind  and  body  can  summon,  things  are 
“  straightened  oni,”  and  the  lofty  pile  of  a 
week’s  rearing,  begins  to  grow  less;  but 
time  shortens  with  it — it  is  almost  dinner 
time — by  some  accident  that  joiai  of  meat  is 
frozen-— company  calls — Mr.  Benson  forgot 
to  get  any  eggs  on  Saturday,  Mrs.  B.  roust 


tween  the  contractinff  parties.  Austria  en- 
dertakea  lo  make  the  Nik  oavigable  as  far  as 
Damietta,  whore  there  is  to  be  an  uameose 
barbor  (tbe  overaigbt  of  this  part  of  the  work 
will  be  given  to  Captain  Moring  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Engineers,  known  to  many  of  our 
!  readers  by  hts  residence  in  the  United  Sutes;) 
j  England  is  lo  buy  the  necessary  land  at  Suez, 
’  and  the  Canal  itself  is  to  be  cut  by  France 
I  and  England  together. 

Pratek. — A  writer  very  correctly  remarks, 
j  God  looks  not  at  the  oratory  of  your  prajrers, 
how  elegant  they  may  be ;  nor  at  the  geome- 


do  the  next  best  way— ibe  bell  rings  twelve  |  try  of  your  prayers,  how  long  they  may  be; 
— tbe  door  opens  and  in  rush  the  children  ^  nor  at  tbe  aritbmeuc  of  your  prayers,  bow 
from  school — John  has  tom  bis  panuioons —  j  many  they  may  be ;  nor  at  the  logic  of  your 
Mary  must  have  some  money,  /Aen,  to  gel  a  ;  prayers,  how  methodical  they  nsay  be ;  but 
thimble,  she  has  just  lost  hers— William  has  !  the  sincerity  of  them  he  looks  at. 
cut  his  finger  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  is  |  - - - - 


calling  loudly  for  his  mother. 

Poor  Mrs.  Benson  endeavors  to  keep 
cheerful,  and  to  look  delighted  in  tbe  hubbub; 
and  now  the  dinner  by  her  efforts  alone,  is 
upon  the  table,  her  husband  comes  in  and 


When  the  venerable  Dr.  Walts  was  very 
j  feeble  and  near  bis  end,  be  said  to  bis  attend- 
.  ant,  I  remember  an  aged  minister  used  to  say 
that  the  most  learned  and  knowing  Christians, 
'  when  they  come  to  die,  have  only  the  same 


perhaps  wonders  tbe  “  pie  is  not  a  little  l^t-  .  plain  promises  of  the  wspel  for  their  support, 

-  ^  as  the  common  and  unlearned,  and  so  I  find  it. 

They  are  the  plain  promises  of  the  gospel 
which  are  my  support,  and  1  bless  Ood  they 
.  are  plain  promises,  which  do  noi  require  much 
labor  or  pains  to  understand  them,  for  I  can 
I  do  nothing  now  but  look  into  my  Bibk  for 
I  some  promise  to  support  me,  and  live  upon 
'  that. 


ter  warmed,”  and  with  this  comment,  and  a 
smile  on  the  beiOy  f  he  is  off*,  till  it  is  lime 
for  tea.  1  forbear  to  finish  the  day,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  shall  only  say,  the  aflernoon  is 
made  np  of  little  trials,  too  small  to  mention, 
bat  large  enough  to  try  the  faith  and  patience 
of  all  the  patriarchs. 

Now,  sir,  this  wife  has  surely  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ;  her  iimba  are 
wearied — her  whole  energy  of  mind  and 
body  exhausted — and  she  is  exhorted  “  to 
welcome  her  husband  with  ■  smile.”  She 
does  it,  for  a  woman’s  love  is  stronger  than 
death.  I  would  ask  should  not  Mr.  Benson 
give  his  wife  a  smile  ?  What  bos  he  done  to 
lighten  her  cares  through  the  day  ?  How 
is  it?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after  sitting 
an  idle  hour,  be  wishes  Mrs.  B.  would  put 
all  those  noisy  children  lo  bed — he  should  be 
glad  to  have  her  tell  David  to  go  to  tbe  post 
office  for  letters  and  papers,  and  at  length 
when  half  way  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
he  looks  at  his  pale,  exhausted  help-mate,  and 
exclaims — “  Well,  wife,  you  begin  to  look  a 
little  fatigued.” 

1  cannot  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  my  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  a  true  one,  for  you  are  a  stranger 
to  the  joys  and  cares  of  married  life  ;  but  I 
pray  you  be  more  just,  and  now  and  then, 
exhort  husbands  to  do  their  part  towards 
making  home  agreeable  to  their  wives,  when 
the  latter  have,  like  Atlas,  borne  a  world  of 
cares  and  vexations  through  the  day. — Ex- 
change  paper. 

Boy  that  wasn’t  fit  to  be  a  Farmer. 

The  traveller  who  has  come  into  Cornwall, 
by  the  north  road,  must  remember  a  long 
moorland  tract  between  Launceston  and  Bod¬ 
min.  If  this  journey  was  performed  on  the 


!  Happiness. — Every  man  is  happy,  no  mat- 
i  ter  what  bis  circumstances,  who  is  contented. 
Happiness  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  art  of  getting  much,  or  upon  the  art  of 
:  keeping  what  we  get  as  upon  the  art  of  being 
;  contented  with  what  we  have. 

I  Happiness  of  Royalty.- It  is  related  of 
Maria  Theresa,  dueen  of  Hungary,  that  when 
j  dying  she  said,  “  Since  1  have  been  Queen,  I 
have  experienced  butone  happy  day.”  What 
a  subject  for  envy  ! 


ChClbrrn’s  ^rfenb. 

The  Disinterested  Boy. 

It  was  just  at  night.  The  sun  had  set  and 
the  curtains  of  night  were  fast  hanging  them¬ 
selves  over  hill-top  and  valley,  and  lonely 
wood,  and  the  busy  village.  While  the  night 
winds  were  beginning  to  sweep  through  the 
trees,  lights  were  here  and  there  peeping 
through  the  windows,  to  tell,  that  though  the 
wind  was  cold  and  blustering  without,  there 
might  be  peace  and  comfort  within. 

At  this  hour,  Mr.  Bradley  passed  through 
a  little  village  among  the  hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  urging  his  horse  forward  as  the 
night  became  darker,  took  his  way  through 
the  main  road  towards  the  next  town,  where 


refresher. 


The  recollections  of  such  an  ex-  j  *»«ard  some  one  call,  but  supposing  it  might 
cursion  are  not  lo  be  effaced  even  by  the  j  b®  some  boy  shouting  to  his  fellow  he  thought 
consolations  of  the  Jamaica  Inn.  A  more 


desolate  spot  can  scarcely  be  found.  Yet 
nature  sometimes  grows  men  where  she 
grows  nothing  else  ;  and,  on  this  bleak  moor, 
she  has  produced  at  least  one  such  man  as, 
with  all  her  tropical  magnificence,  she  never 
produced  within  ten  degrees  of  the  equator. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  small  farmer,  named 
Adams,  resident  on  the  moor,  had  a  boy, 
who,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  disappoint¬ 
ed  his  father’s  hopes  of  making  a  good  agri¬ 
culturist  of  him.  His  fits  of  abstraction  and 
dreamy  reverie  were  held  to  be  very  unpro- 
pitious.  He  bad  somehow  got  a  taste  for 


,  ,  J  L  •  e  r  I  .roof  of  the  coach,  against  a  sleety-biting  ;  he  intended  lo  pass  the  night.  As  he  passed 

nation,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  |  aouth-wester,  his  memory  will  not  need  any  '  ‘he  last  house  in  the  village,  he  thought  he 
which  all  other  generals,  kings,  and  nations, 
had  either  never  tried,  or  bad  tried  in  vain. 

The  triumphal  procession  represented  in  bas- 
relief  on  one  of  tbe  skies  of  the  arch,  exhibits 
the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  the  sbew- 
bread,  the  trumphets,  and  other  spoils  taken 
frow  tbe  temple.  Several  coins  were  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest,  many  of 
which  are  extant.  One,  which  1  had  for  a 
time  in  my  possession,  of  brass,  exhibits  on 
ibe  obverse  the  effigies  of  the  Emperor  Vespa¬ 
sian,  and  on  the  reverse  a  personification  of 
the  stale,  represented,  as  Addison  observes,  as 
a  woman  in  sorrow,  at  the  fool  of  a  palm-tree, 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  as  in  a  passage  of 
the  prophet  that  foretells  her  captivity,  with 
this  legend,  Judaea  Capta.  On  another,  the 
legend  round  the  same  disconsolate  “  widow 
queen”  is,  Vicisli,  Caesar. — Bishop  Wilson. 


little  of  it.  He  heard  the  call  again  and 
again,  and  at  last,  on  hearing  it  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  succession,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  some  one  might  wish  to  speak  to  him, 
and  he  slackened  the  pace  of  his  horse,  and 
looked  behind  the  chaise,  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  who  was  calling. 

“  Slop,  sir,  slop,”  said  a  little  boy  who  was 
running  with  all  his  might  to  overtake  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  stopped  bis  horse,  and  a  little 
boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  came  up,  the  blood 
almost  ready  to  burst  from  his  face,  and  pant¬ 
ing  at  every  breath. 

“  Well,  my  liitie  fellow,  what  do  you  wish 


Mathematics,  and  the  highest  happiness  of  jfof^”  Mr.  Bradley. 


Female  Trials. 

My  heart  always  “stirs  within  me”  when 
I  read  selections  made  by  editors  of  news¬ 
papers,  even  “Christian  Citizens,”  which  are 
designed  for  its  married  ladies,  setting  forth 
our  duty  with  relation  to  making  our  homes 
happy  to  our  husbands,  that  we  should  al¬ 
ways  welcome  them*  with  a  cheerful  smile, 
when  they  come  in  from  the  cares  an^  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  day,  and  do  all  we  can  to  make 
married  life  pleasant  to  them,  &c.  Now 
this  is  well,  I  acknowledge,  and  trust  I  strive 
daily  lo  reduce  a  good  theory  to  practice. 
But  allow  me  to  inquire  if  the  ceres  and  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  wife  are  always — I  might  say 
ever — appreciated  by  the  husband  f 

Shall  I  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  domestic 
life  as  it  is,  not  of  course  describing  a  family 
as  It  should  be,  but  I  wish  to  give  a  fair 
example  of  every  day  life  at  home. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  Benson,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  is  what  tbe  world  calls  a  respecta¬ 
ble  man.  His  income  is  small,  but  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady  who  was  able  to  furnish  their 
small  house  handsomely,  and  they  have  some 
hopes  of  prosperity  in  reversion.  Mrs.  B. 
was  educated  in  mt^ern  times  and  somewhat 
fashionably,  so  that  the  host  of  evils  which 
ignorant  young  housekeepers  are  heir  to, 
came  thick  and  fast  upon  her  when  she  start¬ 
ed  on  the  doubtful  pilgrimage  of  matrimonial 
life. 

But  she  bad  firm  principles,  energy  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  devoted  love  for  her  husband — 
all  good  stimulants  in  the  path  of  duty.  She 
braved  like  a  heroine,  all  the  “  tea-pot  tem¬ 
pests”  which  often  come  from  clouds  not  so 
“  big  as  a  man's  hand,”  and  in  due  time  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  cheerful  and  faithful  man¬ 
ager  of  their  -  economical  establishment. 
Mrs.  B.  has  been  a  wife  twelve  years,  and 
is  a  mother  of  five  children,  tbe  youngest 
but  a  babe,  and  the  family  arc  as  happy  as  a 
large  portion  of  families. 

It  is  Monday  morning,  and  this  speaks 
“  unutterable  things,”  to  a  New  England 
wife,  who  has  been  married  a  dozen  years. 
Mr.  Benson  has  had  his  breakfast  in  season 
— has  kissed  the  children  and  gone  to  the 
office,  where  the  boy  has  a  go^  fire — tbe 
books  and  papers  are  all  in  order,  and  Mr. 
B.  sits  down,  to  answer  a  few  agreeable  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  time,  which  will  eventually 
turn  to  cash.  He  goes  home  to  his  dinner 
punctually  at  one  o'clock — it  is  ready  for 
him — be  takes  it  quietly,  perhaps ;  frolics 
ten  minuies  with  the  baby,  and  then  hurries 
back  lo  the  office.  At  the  hour  for  tea,  be 
goes  home — everything  is  cheerful,  and  to 
quote  the  simple  rhyme  of  an  old  song. 

The  heurUi  wu  clean,  the  fire  was  dear, 

The  kettle  on  for  tea ; 

BcMon  was  in  his  rockin|f  chair. 

And  blest  as  man  could  be. 

But  how  has  it  been  with  Mrs.  Benson 
through  the  day  ?  She  has  an  ill-natured 
girl  in  tbe  kitchen,  who  will  do  half  the  work 
only,ei  nine  shillings  per  week.  Monday 
morning!  eight  o’clock — four  children  must 
be  ready  for  school— Mrs.  B.  must  sponge 
their  facet— smooth  their  hair — sec  that 
books,  slates,  paper,  pencils,  pocket  handker- 


hts  life  was  to  pore  over 

“books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth,  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers." 

And  this  passion  so  grew  upon  him  that  be 
was  at  length  abandonlnl  to  its  impulses,  and 
allowed  to  take  his  own  way  in  despair  of  a 
better.  It  was  clear  that  he  never  would 
pick  up  prizes  at  a  ploughing  match  or  a 
cattle  show  ;  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 
squire  of  the  parish  would  never  have  to 
stand  up  and  make  a  solemn  oration  over 
him  showing  him  to  wondering  spectators  as 
the  man  who  had  improved  tbe  breed  of 
rams,  or  fattened  bullocks  to  a  distressing 
obesity.  Yet,  as  the  path  to  such  fame  was 
closed,  there  was  still  some  small  honor 
awaiting  him.  After  a  school-training,  he 
entered  at  Si.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  at  tbe  end  of  his  under-graduateship, 
he  became  senior  wrangler.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  Mathematical  tutors,  at  that  College, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  planet  Neptune. — 
IVett  Briton. 

Since  the  above  was  published,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  St.  Andrew’s,  has  been  unanimously 
offered  to  Mr.  Adams. 


Giving  Presents  in  Egypt* 

To  show  you  to  what  an  absurd  degree 
this  system  is  carried,  I  must  tell  you  that  one 
day  when  I  bad  dismounted  from  my  donkey, 
at  old  Cairo,  to  visit  some  monument  there,  a 
pretty  little  kid  ran  up  to  me,  and  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  my  love  of  animals,  I  Yaised  it  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  h.  An  Arab  immediately 
approached  me,  and  holding  out  hts  hand. 


You  are  losing  your  trunk  sir,”  answered 
the  boy,  as  soon  as  be  could  speak. 

“  And  so  you  have  run  all  ibis  way  to  tell 
me  of  it,  have  you,  my  good  boy  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Bradley  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and 
saw  that  his  trunk,  which  was  strapped  un¬ 
derneath  bis  carriage  was  unfastened  at  one 
end,  so  that  a  sudden  jolt  might  have  loosen¬ 
ed  it  altogether,  and  be  would  have  lost  it, 
without  knowing  where  it  had  gone. 

“  You  are  very  kind,  my  little  lad,”  said 
!  the  gentleman,  “to  take  ail  this  trouble;  you 
I  have  saved  me  from  Inaing  my  trunk,  and  1 
I  feel  much  obliged  to  yon.” 

“  You  are  welcome,”  answered  the  boy. 

“  And  now,  are  you  tall  enough  to  hold  my 
horse,  while  I  fasten  the  trunk  as  it  should 
be  ?”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

“  O  yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  stepping  up 
and  taking  hold  of  the  briddle.  He  held  the 
horse  till  Mr.  Bradley  was  ready  to  start, 
and  then  said,  “  good  night,  sir,”  and  was 
stepping  away. 

“  Stop  a  moment,”  said  Mr.  Bradley, 
taking  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  from  bis  pock¬ 
et,  “  here  is  a  piece  of  money  to  pay  you 
'  for  your  trouble,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
I  you,  beside.” 

“No  sir,”  said  the  boy,  drawing  himself 
up  erect,  and  casting  bis  eye  full  in  tbe 
gentleman’s  face,  “  do  you  think  I  would 
I  lake  money  for  such  a  thing  as  that  ?” 

‘  “  Ah,”  said  Mr.  Bradlev,  as  he  related  the 

i  story  to  me,  “  I  saw,  by  his  noble  look,  that 
he  had  run  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  kindness  to  a 
I  stranger  and  not  for  the  hope  of  pay ;  and  1 
!  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  urge  him  to 


M  bB  atn^Ms,  ami  w«  believe  that  a  bkh  po- 
eUioa  ia  in  reeervation  for  that  bumble  black¬ 
smith’s  apprentice,  and  those  who  live  long 
enough  will  surely  bear  of  him  in  lime  to 
come. 


Doactric  MiMiona. — Siucu  kiu  uckaowtMifaivut  uf 
the  19tk  Jalv,  tbe  Treaanrer  bea  ruaivafl  tbe  A*Hew. 
Mf  coalhbationa : 

Frofn  Dubuqee,  Inwa.  fit;  JeffcreeuTille,  led,  ft; 
St  Faul’a,  Mnbawaka,  lad.  fS;  A  G  V,  flar  OtNaaeatic 
Miaaioua,  ftd;  St  Paul's.  TeaipkiusxiUe,  L  1  $18  70; 
CharleatoB,  S  C.  Moutkiv  Miaaieuarv  Lecture, 
and  July,  f'lO  01:  Cb  at  Miato  Uluad,  fbr  Ga,  $5;  St 
Miebaers,  fffT  $3 ;  a  lady  of  Sc  Matthew’s,  Jeteev 
City,  fZ;  a  fneed  to  Miaatout,  Brooklya,  meuibly  or. 
(enag,  kair,  $1.  Total,  f  IIS 

Thoe.  N.  STAwreaD,  Trees.. 
New  Yerk,  July  80.  1847.  Uf  Bread  way, 

Fouaiea  Mtvitem. — Sieee  ki«  repert  at  July  lltk. 
tke  Treaaerer  ackaowicdfea  tbe  receipt  ef  tbe  MIew. 
lUf  amouuts 

Seaday.eahool,  Grace  ch,  Peteraberf,  Va,  lor  eda. 
eattwa  ef  Nicbelia  Cobbe,  Alhca,  #80;  St  Paal'a  cb, 
Toa^kiBSTiUe.  L  1,  $10;  a  lady  of  Middle  lladdam. 
Cl.  for  edecabon  of  Rlixt  B  Bowler,  Afhca,  ffO; 
Christ  Ck.  Detroit,  Midi,  $14  84;  a  "  Cbetcbnaa," 
P«r  Re»  W  N  Ly^r,  Detroit,  Vlicb,  lor  Cbiaa,  $); 
Africa,  $8 — $18  34;  a  fViend  to  the  Miaeionary.  Brook- 
lew,  a  noatkly  contribetmu  to  tbe  Misaieua  at  tbe  P 
£  Churcb,  belf,  for  foreign,  $t.  $Toul,  69  34. 

J.  Sntth  Roecas,  Treat., 

New  York,  Jatv  tO,  1847.  831  Broadway. 

PEW  WANTED. 

Ilf  ANTED— to  rest — a  pew  duwa  ataira  ia  Sf.  da. 
k  V  drew'e  Church. 

Or  a  pew  ia  the  West  aiele  of  the  CfewrrA  ef  the 
Epipkmmp  wiU  be  exebaufed  for  oae  ia  8c  Andrew’s. 
Address  C.  M.  at  tbia  Office.  July  3.— 4u 

_aa  - 

CONGRESS  HALL.  SARATOG.k  SPRINGS.— The 
public  are  reapectrully  informed  that  this  Kstah. 
lishment  ia  new  open  for  tha  recepbon  of  visiters,  as  a 
Temperance  Hoeee. 

During  tbe  last  winter  many  desirable  improrementa 
have  been  made  In  order  to  render  this  House,  la 
avery  respect,  coneenient  and  comfortable. 

JOSHUA  COLLINS, 

July  3.— 4C  JOHN  FORD. 

CALEDONIA. 

STANFORD  fc  SWORDS.  139  Broadway,  New 
York,  hare  juat  received — Mackeniie’a  CommvaUry 
OB  the  Goapela  aud  tha  Acta  of  the  Apoetlea.  Sro,  cloth. 

Smith’s  Sacred  Annals,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Death  of  iMac.  Sto. 

Trimiaer'a  History  of  the  Old  TeelameaC  2  vola., 
new  odition,  I2mo. 

Baker'a  Sermons  on  Holy  Joy,  8vo. 

Keith’a  Examination  of  Elliott'a  Theory. 

Eatoa’s  Lectures  on  Paalma.  8vo. 

Hare’s  Means  of  Unity.  8vo. 

Hare'a  Victory  of  Faith.  2nd  edition,  8rn. 
Townseod'a  Chriatun  Pilgrimage.  l2mo. 

Treror’a  Christ  in  his  Pasaion,  l2mo. 
Stannard'aConveriationa  on  the  Lord'a  Sapper.  |?mA. 
From  Oxford  to  Rome.  2nd  edition. 

Neal’s  History  of  the  Eastern  Chnrclies.  2  *oIa. 
July  24. _ 


Stoutly  demanded  “  Buckehish  !**  I  inquired  ’  lake  the  money,  for  I  knew  that  the  thought  i 
for  what  ?  aud  was  very  gravely  answered,  j  of  having  done  good  was  a  greater  reward  to 
for  having  kissed  the  kid  which  belonged  to  i  him  than  money  could  have  been.  So  1 
him  !  But  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  Dr.  !  bade  him  *  good  night,*  and  he  ran  toward 
Abbott  is  still  more  delicious.  He  had  been  \  home,  while  i  gave  the  whip  to  my  horse, 
called  in  to  attend,  in  his  medical  capacity,  |  and  again  rode  briskly  on  ;  but  I  often  think 
upon  an  Egyptian  lady  during  a  long  illness,  ;  of  that  journey  lo  New  Hampshire,  and  the  j  ticuv.  $1. 
and  had  done  so  with  all  the  skill  and  kind-  !  noble-hearted  boy  who  lived  among  the  hills.”  \ 
ness  for  which  he  is  noted,  but  without  hav-  '  [^Mother* t  Journal.  '= 

ing  received  a  fee  during  the  whole  period,  i  - - - — 

Of  course,  he  naturally  expected  that  the 
usual  renunciation  would  be  forthcoming  at 
tbe  close  of  bis  attendance  ;  and  according¬ 
ly  when,  in  his  last  visit,  he  saw  the  lady  hold 
oot  her  hand  to  him,  he  supposed  that  it  con¬ 
tained  the  reward  of  his  lat^rs.  Not  at  all ! 
the  action  was  accompanied  on  her  part  for 
Backshish  from  the  doctor,  for  having  allow¬ 
ed  herself  to  be  cured  by  him  ! — Mrs.  Hom¬ 
er*  s  Tombs  and  Temples  of  Egypt. 


The  Suez  Canal. — ^The  New  York  Dutch 
Schnellposl  of  Saturday,  states  that  the  cut¬ 
ting  through  tbe  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  at  last  de¬ 
termined  upon.  The  conditions  of  this  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  Europe  is  combined,  are  : 
1,  Egypt  is  made  a  neutral  Slate,  her  neutrali¬ 
ty  and  independence  are  guarantied  by  the 
Porte,  France,  England  and  Austria:  2. 
Prussia,  Russia,  North  America,  and  powers 
of  the  second  rank,  are  invited  lo  recognize 
this  neutrality  ;  3.  France,  England  and  Aus¬ 
tria  make  the  cutting  at  their  own  cost,  and 
levy  a  tona^  till  the  ontlav  is  made  up  :  4. 
The  exeention  of  the  work  cannot  be  inter¬ 
rupted  even  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  be. 


The  Blacksmith’s  Boy*  j 

Some  years  ago,  we  were  travelling  j 
through  tbe  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
occasion  to  stop  for  tbe  night  in  a  small  town. 
During  the  evening,  we  went  into  a  store  for 
tbe  purpose  of  purchasing  aonie  articles  of 
which  we  stood  in  need,  and  whilst  there  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  little  boy,  whose 
clothes  were  begrimmed  with  soot  and  coal 
from  working  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  (for 
he  was  a  blacksmith's  apprentice.)  He 
brought  to  the  merchant  a  small  hammer, 
which  he  had  made  out  of  small  pieces  of 
iron  given  lo  him  by  his  master.  Said  he, 
“  Sir,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a 
spelling  book  for  this  hammer  ?  1  want  to 

read,  and  1  have  not  tbe  money  to  buy  a 
book.”  The  merchant  was  so  pleased  that 
he  gave  him  the  book  and  allowed  him  to 
keep  his  hammer,  too.  This  was  an  example 
of  perseverance  worthy  the  imitation  of 
every  boy  in  the  land.  We  took  down  the 
name  of  that  boy  in  our  memorandum  book, 
expecting  to  hear  of  him  again,  and  we  have 
heard  of  him  since,  for  we  were  told  but 
lately,  that  he  has  made  wonderful  proficiency 


Geo.  M.  APPLETON  publiahes  this  day, — Notes  on 
tbe  Parables  of  our  Lord,  by  Richard  C.  Freacb, 
M.  A.,  Profoaaor  of  Divinity  in  Kinq’a  Colirge,  l.»n. 
don,  Trotn  the  third  English  edition,  8vn — price  $1  73. 
In  the  present  work,  the  Parables  of  our  Lent  sre 
collected  together,  compared  and  explained,  and  by  a 
judicious  use  of  learning,  and  a  happy  employment  of 
illustrative  commont,  they  are  rendered  eminently 
prohtable  *'  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  instruction  in  rigliteoiisness.''  Also  for  tale  by 
the  same  author,  Notea  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord- 
price  $3  60.  July  24. 

Th1e  history  OkVhB^CHURC  HOk’  ENGLAND 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  16S8:  Oy  the  Riahop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  A  standard  edition  of  a  aiandurd 
work,  and  one  that  no  theologian,  of  whatever  denomi. 
nation  can  well  spare  from  the  ahelvie  of  hia  library. 
Dr.  Short,  the  author,  haa  davoted  much  time,  and  he. 
atowed  an  abundance  of  his  fine  intellectual  diacrimi. 
nation  and  accuracy  upon  thia  admirable  work.  Juat 
pnbltahed  by  STANFORD  A  SVt  OKDS, 

je  26  139  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  cheap  bookstore.— wall’s  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  with  the  Defence  of  the  same, 

4  vols. 

Hammond’s  Paraphrase,  folio. 

Rishop  Sherlock's  complete  Works. 

Hooker’s  Works,  3  vols.,  London. 

Lelsnd’s  View  of  the  Deistical  writers, 

Leland’s  Advant.-ige  and  neceaaity  of  Revelation. 
Life  of  Rev.  Charles  Simeon. 

Bridget’  Exposition  of  tbe  Proverbs. 

Bridges  on  the  Christian  Ministry. 

Dwight’s  Theology,  4  vols.,  new  Edition. 

D’Oyley  It  Mant’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

And  a  very  Urge  asaortmeut  ofstandard  Theulogi. 
cal  Publications,  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  can  be 
seen  and  had  at  o«ry  taw  price*,  ef 

DANIELS  k  SMITH, 

S.  W.  corner  of  4lh  and  Arch  sta.,  Phila. 

July  17. _ _ 

New  books. — Facta  and  Fietioa.  by  Mrs.  Child. 

Keeping  up  Appearances  or  moral  Tales  for  the 
rich  and  poor,  by  T.  8.  Arthur. 

Life  of  Simeon  oy  Caros. 

The  Divine  Sisters,  or  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 
Peace  in  Believing,  excinplitied  in  the  Pastor’s 
Daughter,  Clergyman’s  Wife,  Pious  Mother,  and  Dying 
Saint,  being  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Ann  East,  written 
by  her  husband,  the  Rev.  John  East,  author  of  My  Sa¬ 
viour. 

The  Way  of  Life,  compiled  from  Marshall  on  Sane, 
tification,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Tyng. 

For  sale,  by  M.  HOOKER, 

July  10.  16  South  Seventh  st. 

Life  of  SIMEON. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Chas. 

dimeon,  A.  M  ,  with  a  seleeiion  frem  hia  writings 
aud  correspondence;  edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cams, 
M.  A.  Tbe  American  edited  by  Chas.  P.  Mcllvaine, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  price  $J. 

PuriUniam  not  Genuine  ProtesUnUsm.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Chapin,  16me. — 63  cts. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  12ino,  cloth,  $1. 
Reasons  wbv  1  am  not  a  Papist.  By  Rev.  N.  8. 
Richardson,  12  eta. 

Melvill’a  Sermons,  2  vols,,  containing  all  liia  scr- 
saona,  $3  60. 

Melvill’a  Serroona  Preached  on  Public  Occasions, 
new  vol.,  8vo,  $1. 

Remains  of  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Jackson,  8vo,  $1  76. 
Herrian’s  Christian  Daily  Companion,  63  cts. 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Frr,  i2mo,  76  cts. 

Selections  from  the  Fathers,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  76 
cents. 

History  of  Trinity  Churcb,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rector,  $2. 
Churchman's  Reasons  for  his  Faith  and  Practice,  75 
eents. 

berioture  lUustrationa,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hale,  31  cts. 
Staiifey  on  the  Parables,  37|  eta. 

The  Child’s  Cabinet  Library,  containing  eeventy.five 
hooka  bound  in  fifty  volumes,  32mo.  aixe,  with  mo. 
rocco  bscka,  lettered  and  nnmbered ;  only  $2  .V)  for 
the  Library,  being  at  the  rale  of  jin#  cenit  per  volume. 
Published  by  the  Aniericaa  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
for  sale  by  BELL  it  ENTWISLE, 

July  10. _  Alexandria.  D.  C. 

chkaFenglish  books. 

JUST  received  from  London,  and  for  sale  by  Stan¬ 
ford  and  Swords,  139  Broadway,  New  York. 
Hierologas,  or  tbe  Church  Tourist.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale.  $1.  Lay  Baptism  Invalid,  to  which  is  added 
Dissenters’  Baptism  Null  and  Void.  By  Bishop  Law. 
rence.  Edited  by  Scott.  $1.  Coxin  on  Popish  Tran- 
substantiation.  A  new  edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir, 
kc.,  by  Dr.  Brewer.  $1  60.  Robiuaon’a  Fcriplore 
Characters.  Pickering*#  edition,  4  vol#.  l2ino.  $3. 
Letter#  on  tbe  Writing#  of  the  Father#.  By  Misopspi!*- 
A  History  of  Popery.  An  important  work 
unctuK,  Bvo.  $2.  Forster’s  GrMpel  Narrslive. 
splendid  copy.  $3  60.  Clark’s  Flam  Ser¬ 
mons  for  a  Country  Congregation.  $1.  Mantx’  Hap- 
pines#  of  the  Bles#ed.  $1.  The  Martyr  of  Carthtge. 
By  Wilson.  (Burua.)  $1.  Tbe  Day#  of  Laud  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Conrlenay  Newton.  $|  60.  The 
Christian’s  Armor  against  Infldelity.  76  cts,  Bayle’s 
Lecture  Sermons,  4  vela.  $4  60.  Also,  in  addition,  a 
large  number  of  Engliah  works  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  STANFORD  k  SWORDS, 

139  Broadway,  New  Vork.^ 

ATSON’8  DICTIONARY  OF  POETICAL  QUO- 
TATIONS — Just  published, 

A  New  Dictionary  of  poetical  Quotations,  consist  "it 
of  Elegant  extracts  on  etery  subject,  compiled  rro"i 
various  author#  and  arranged  under  appropriate  beads; 
by  John  T.  Watson,  M.  D.,  a  neat  12mo  volume. 
Opinion*  of  the  Preet. 

We  may  aaiclj  recommend  thm  book  ai  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  conceptions  ele- 
gsDtiy  expressed,  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  English 
and  American  Poetry. ’* — SaU  Courier. 

“We  regard  this  aa  the  best  Imok  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  yet  published,*'— Germantftwn  Telegraph. 

‘  In  this  Dictionary  of  Quotations  every  subject  is 
touched  upon,  and  while  the  teleciion  liaa  been  care¬ 
fully  made,  it  has  the  merit  of  cortaining  the  best 
thoughu  of  the  PoeU  of  our  own  dsy  which  no  other 
collection  has.” — U.  8.  Gssette. 

“The  selections  in  this  book  are  made' with  taste 
from  all  poeta  of  note,  and  are  olasaed  nuder  a  great 
variety  of  aubjecU.” — Presbyterian.  , 

“  The  Quotations  appear  to  have  been  selected  witn 
greit  judgment  aod  taste  by  one  well  aeqaainted  wuh 
whatever  is  most  elegant  snd  beautiful  in  the  wids 
rauge  of  literature.”— Christian  Ohaorver. 

LI.NDSAY  k  BL4KISTON, 
Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
June  5.  N.  W.  corner  of  4ih  and  Chesnut  sis. 


